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THE CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


BY JAMES HOBAN.* 








| nave chosen for the entertainment of 
the enlightened audience a theme, of which 
the inseparable and innate interest may re- 
jeem, in some measure, the imperfect and 
cude manner with which it is treated. My 
discourse shall be devoted to the character of 
Woman, and her influence upon the destiny 
of man. I invoke no indulgence, because I 
intend the truth. The first consideration, 
in treating of this matter, which strikes my 
mind, is an idea not original, yet singular, 
and perhaps escaping that attention which it 
deserves—it is this: that the most illustrious 
men have inherited intellect from the mo- 


ther's side. Sir Wautrer Scott informs us|! 


that his mother had a fine poetic taste and 
wrote good verses; it was so with the parent 
ofthe sweet and fascinating bard of Scotia, 
whose effective and natural beauty and ease 
innumbers have always commended him to 
my most peculiar respect and admiration. 
The mother of Byron preceded her illustrious 
sn in the same cast of mind—the same tone 
oftemper, to even painful particulars, as he 
himself informs us; and to revert to a theme 
till more sacred than even “divine poesy” 
itself, who does not remember that, in the 


general outline of character, moral and in-|| 


tellectual, as well as physical form and fea- 
ture, the mother of WasuineTon most close- 
ly resembled the Father of his country? 

Not thus only, however, is the name of 
Woman associated with the empire of mind. 
The beautiful novels of Miss Epcrwortn 
have challenged the admiration of the most 





\cultivated of the other sex. Sir Walter 
‘Scott always delighted to sound her eulogy, 
jand none will deny that her merits passed 
the ordeal of the most refined criticism, when 
they received, even in the Senate of the 
United States, unqualified praise from the 
lips of John Randolph. How deeply are we 
indebted to the varied and brilliant genius of 
Miss Lanpon! Does not the world feel the 
absence of the great poetess, lately departed 2 
‘There was grief on Parnassus—the Muses 
dropped their instruments of song to weep, 
when Mrs. Hemans was no more. How 
varied her subjects and her powers! With 
what delightful dominion she ruled the obe- 
\dient heart of the reader! Yea, and this is re- 
corded of her in heaven—a record, I fear, not 


|Opposite the names of many of the children of 
genius of the other sex— 
‘She wrote no line, 
Which, dying, she would wish to blot.” 
Another name, and I quit this branch of 


|my subject, grateful and prolific though it 


Ibe ; that name belongs to us and to our soil 
|—Miss Sepcewick. Her stories are full of 
truth, full of effect, eloquent with morality, 
and lessons of practical good sense; and, for 
|the tone which pervades them, and the man- 
‘ner of their narration, deserve all the praise 
‘so liberally awarded them. Others of the dis- 
\tinguished of the sex crowd upon the me- 
‘mory, and seem to demand notice; but the 
|patience of the hearer must be consulted. 
|An acute observer has remarked that_he 
‘could run with a pencil, upon the map, around 
ithe borders of barbarism and ignorance, and 
that within those limits alone would Woman 
be found degraded and abused. What a no- 





*Mr. Hoban was appointed by the Union Literary 


and Debating Society of Washington city on the 11 1h|| 


of October, to deliver a lecture before that body on the 
1th, which he accepted. We take pleasure in trans- 
ferring it to our paper. 
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‘ble commentary upon her character, that it 
‘is appreciated in the degree of the preva- 
lence of virtue and learning! There wasan 


oe ine 
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epoch in the history of the world when a 


reverence for the sex was carried to the ex-| 


treme, so much so as to invoke the satire of 
the finest pens. Yetthat age was character- 
ized by the utmost refinement, elegance, and 
accomplishment, and caused the revival, 
amidst a general neglect of letters, of a new 
and pleasing kind of literature, the improving 
influence of which has survived its decay and 
desuetude. Men seemed then actuated by 


motives more pure and lofty, if less practical, | 


than those which belong to the age in which 
we live. 


which leaves an impression upon posterity of 


a character most favorable as regards the vir- | 


tue and generosity of which our nature is 
capable. Mr. Burke, whose enlightened 
mind and varied attainments, rendered him a 
most competent judge, always reverted to 
this era in the same spirit which character- 
izes these remarks. Indeed, there is so much 
poetry of sentiment and beauty of expression 
in one of his allusions to it, that a short quota- 
tion from his writings needs no other apology 
than that which its introduction into the body 
of remarks which must suffer by comparison 
with the pre-eminent excellence of every 
thing emanating from a genius so superior 
might seem naturally to require from the 
humble individual who addresses you. Speak- 
ing of Marie Antoinette, he says: 

“It is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France, then the 
Dauphiness of Versailles, and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she scarcely 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I 
saw her just above the horizon, cheering and 
decorating the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in—glittering like the morning 
star; full of life, of splendor, and of joy. Oh 
what a revolution! And what an heart must 
I have to contemplate without emotion that 
elevation and that fall! Little did I dream, 
when she added titles of veneration to those 


of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that! 


she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp 
antidote against disgrace in that bosom ; lit- 


tle did I dream that I should live to see such | 


disasters fallen upon her in a nation of men 
of honor and of cavaliers, [| thought ten 
thousand swords must have apt from their 
scabbards to avenge even a loor which threat- 
ened her with insult. But the age of chiv- 
alry is gone; that of sophists, economists, 
and calculators has succeeded ; and the glory 
of Europe is extinguished forever. Never 


It was an epoch, indeed, with all | 
its faults, and notwithstanding all the objec- | 
tions which may fairly be urged against it, || 


unbought grace of life, the cheap defen 
tations, the nurse of manly sentiment » 
|heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone! thy: 
sensibility of principle, that chastity of hono, 
| which felt a stain like a wound, whic! 
||spired courage whilst it mitigated {eroc) 
|| which ennobled whatever it touched, and yp, 
l\der which vice itself lost half its ey), 
| losing al] its grossness.” 
|| ‘That delicacy of sentiment, the growt) 
devotion to the sex, Mr. Burke does not hes. 
tate to declare the “glory of Europe ;” 
in terms of moving pathos he mourned 
decline. Believe me, that in all this 4 
philosophy is as crue and profound as the poe. 
try inviting. What nation, remembered j; 
history, or which deserves to be, eye 
achieved glory or greatness which might no 
ibe largely and immediately attributable : 
the influence of the virtue of Woman? T 
|Grecian is told by his heroic mother, “ W) 
| this shield, my son, or on it ;” and he carries 
into the bloody strife that most eloquent 
| incitements, a mother’s encouragement—} 
‘most powerful of protections, a mother 
smiles, a mother’s prayers. In the days of 
Rome’s most proud and palmy prosperity 
when the mother of the Graeechi was asked 
for her jewels, she brought up her childrer 
jand, pointing to them, she said, * These 
'my jewels!” ! let 


Yes, noble matron! 
|Christian mother learn from thee that her 
lornaments should be children tran 
'honor her and benefit her country ; that gr 
}and gaudiness may deck the inconsiderat 

| but that, to the woman of true ambition, vir 
itue, manliness, honor, in the bosoms of | 
|offspring, are her appropriate jewels—jew 
|in a crown more imposing than one of ¢ 
|which time shall put upon the brow of hier 
/country. 

We all remember the history, in the: 
lages of the church, of the mother who e- 
‘couraged her five children at the stake ' 
endure martyrdom for the truth. As, one‘ 
‘one, they were cast into the flames, as | 
writhed in torture, she exclaimed to each, 
“Courage! my child; a few moments 
suflering, and we shall meet in Paradise.” 
A story of such lofty heroism, so tovclung 
jand so pitious, would but be marred by con 
}mentary. That mother, and those chidr 
—they shall meet again. The bodies 
‘those innocents, though wasted by the 
shall come again from their ashes in b 00! 
|in smiles, in health, and joy, when the gt 
and the proud, the princes and the nobles © 
ithe earth, shall start in terror at the cianget 


hr 





more shall we behold that generous loyalty || of the trump, which sounding in every grav 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that||shall call the sheeted dead to judgmen' 
dignified obedience, that subordination of the | They shall rejoice; they shall go to their r& 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude || ward; and, mother and child, they shall t 


itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The' separated never, never more ! 
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No. 6. 
There is a beautiful tradition, and it may|/an era full of most momentous, and benefi- 
be true, that of all the multitude who con-/||cial, and enduring consequences. Perhaps 
“| a demned the Redeemer, who covered him with || no other event tian the ore in which it had 
Pe curses, Who visited him with torture, who/| its origin could have produced a revolution 
yailed him on the cross, who exclaimed be-||so sudden, so entire, and so permanent. 
‘ore Pilate, ‘* His blood be upon us and upon || None but a similar offence could have pro- 
our children” —that, in all this scene of blas- || duced reprobation so unanimous. Every 
shemy and blood, no woman’s face was seen, || mother felt the cause of Lucretia to be her 
nowoman’s voice was heard. Hence they||own, every husband beheld in her the sacred 
tell us that the women of Judea are favored ||character of a virtuous wife; every father, 
by heaven peculiarly with beauty; and that)| hearing her fate, grew pale for the safety of 
the harshness of countenance, and the world- || his daughters; every brother, for the purity 
liness of thought and temper which belong || of his sister. 
~o the men of this people, have not impressed||_ From the depths of the human heart—from 
themselves upon the other sex. They are||the whole population—from every condition 
distinguished for a peculiar mildness, a soft||in society—from every sex—from every age 
and winning beauty; the heroines, like Re-||—from the proud and the humble, the rich 
rable t becca, in Ivanhoe, of many a story of perse-|/and the poor—from all, there. came a con- 
: Th eution against this unfortunate race; and, |) suming lava-flood of popular indignation, 
“We especially for an eye dark, lustrous, and ex-|| which overswept the topmost pinnacles of 
pressive : /rank and place, and against which reverence 
|| for authority and the kingly name were im- 
it—t! Wins as it wanders, dazzles as it dwells!" ! potent to resistance. . ; 
gy. || Let us leave the Eternal City, and revert 
“ The virtue of one woman—the chastity of ||to a scene of horror belonging to our own 
ma [ucretia—expelled tyranny from Rome. The || times, and to a lady who would have done 
ae. people had long and patiently borne the in-|;/honor to Rome, when Rome did honor to 
slence of illegitimate authority; they hated || human nature. Ah! too memorable occa- 
the proud dominion of their king; but leader ||sion with which the name of this beauteous 
they had none. At length the blood of the || daughter of Columbia is associated! It is 
murdered mother stirred the muititude to ac-|| midnight. The gallant steamer foams upon 
tio. When Brutus stood above the corpse—/|her pathless way; above her the vaulted 
NE when, in the public place, he told the story ||darkness and the brilliant stars of heaven; 
tai of yiolence—of violence upon the wife of the|| beneath, and all around, the boundless flood: 
soldier in the tented field, in the service of ||the crew have retired to their rest: they 
his eountry—when he snatched the crim-||may be dreaming of friends and home, of 
ened steel from its sheath in the bosom of || scenes of enterprise and happiness, of ambi- 
the purest and the best—of her, because of ‘tion, of pleasure, of wealth. In an instant, 
4 her worth, the beloved of the populace—and, || with an awful crash, the proud thing of the 
a lifting it to heaven, swore that from that hour || waters is rent with violence; she is riven 
acrown should never again be worn in Rome ||asunder; the waters are rushing in. Oh! 
aha ua —every heart was fired, every tongue re-|! God, the awful desolation of that hour! Pa- 
stake | sponded, never! never! As the gorgeous rents parting from their children, wives from 
aaa and lofty edifice which totters for an instant, |/their husbands, brother from sister, friend 
age. then sinks forever from the sight, when the||from friend! It is over! The stately vessel 
wil gapes to receive it, convulsed by the||has gone down. In cold, in darkness, at 
earthquake—as the oak, which has withstood || midnight, at sea, the remainder of the crew 
the elements for a century, and looks proud||not swallowed up by the waters—the wi- 
and green to the summer sky, when the||dowed, the bereaved, the fatherless, sister- 
storm comes on, in the twinkling of an eye||less, brotherless, upon spars and planks, and 
blazes with the lightning’s fiery wrath, and, || fragments of the wreck, shivering with the 
dina from its topmost leaf to its gnarled root, it is|/cold, tossed by the waves, burning with 
the fire riven, black, and verdureless, and dead !—8o, thirst, raving with hunger, pursued by the 
nan instant, feil the glory of the Tarquins !/| savening monsters of the deep, are struggling 
The kingly power was exterminated, the || for their lives. 
royal family were made fugitives, and the Amidst the awful terrors of that night, 
Roman Constitution received that infusion ||which none who were its melancholy wit- 
ry ornare Of democratic infiuence—which is liberty— nesses can ever divorce from their memo- 
lemeil towhich, in her subsequent career, may be/||ries, there was one whose courage never 
‘their fg “'tibuted the glory in arts and arms—the quailed, whose sympathy and zeal for the 
pride, power, and dominion, to which she at-||alleviations of the miseries of others was 
tained. never abated or qualified by fear or consi- 
The people converted a great crime into!!deration for herself; who cheered the de- 
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sponding ; ore line comfort to the apie 


ing; who prayed with the departing ; who| of calamity and wo. Fearless of the pojx 


wept over the dead; who shared the sorrow 
of the survivor ;—the guardian angel of the 
desolate! When the miserable tenants of | 
the wreck found themselves about to expire, | 
they would pray that their heads might be, 
laid upon her lap, that they might gaze till! 
death upon her face; that no other voice but| 


hers should fall upon their dying ears. 


the annals of fiction or of fact, has history | 
ever recorded, has the poet ever sung, has| 
the chisel ever labored to perpetuate virtue| 
more inviting—an incident more beautiful! 
than this of the departing only anxious to! 
look their gratitude in the face of their bene- 


factor! 


How truly has the poet said: 


* Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 


Capricious, coy, and hard to please— 


When pain and sickness wring the brow, 


A ministering angel, thou!’ 


When the form of this noble woman is 
mingled with the dust, let her memory be| 
not forgotten. Let the painter give her fea-| 
tures glowing, living, to the canvass, that! 
every mother, every daughter, every sister 
in the whole Jength and breadth of the re- 
public may look, face to face, upon one who 


is an honor to their sex. Let her be chiselled | 
in marble, sitting upon the raft, the dead 


strewn around, the waters swelling up in| 


foam and violence; famine in every living| 
countenance; in her arms the form of the| 


dying intently looking in her face for com-| 
fort and for peace! 

This peculiar disposition of woman, seem-| 
ingly so incompatible with the mild tender-| 


ness of 


her nature—which renders her as| 


| 
| 


In| 
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played in al] seasons of trial, of como 
ous breath of infection, she stands 
the pestiience, by the bedside of those 
ten down with disease, and in war her \} 
soul and awakened enthusiasm is wit} 


suffering country. At New Orleans, 4, 
conduct of the ladies was in the highes; go, 
gree exemplary; they prepared banners «, 


the volunteers; they ministered to 
wounded ; and, when the battle began, 
of them not needed for offices of charit: 


mercy retired to the churches, and. y whils 


the engrossing contest raged, they knelt | 
fore the altar, and lifted up their voices 


aif 


their prayers to the God of Hosts that yjc. 
| tory might bless the efforts of their braye ge. 


fenders, and their country might be saved, 


During the war of the Revolution, scarce. 


ly a female tory could be found. When 


€ 


|of the British officers was deriding ( 


Washington, of the Southern army, : 


served that he understood that he was so °. 


literate that he could not write, a spir 
young girl, in company, replied that : 
might be the case, but it was very cert 
that the enemies of the country could tes! 
that he could make his mark.” As the 
pertinent Briton had been once closely presse 
by the gallant Colonel, who, striking at 
flying foe, had taken off one of his littie 
gers, and as he owed his further safety rather 
to his horse than to his valor, the ready tongu 
of the belle was felt to be as keen ast 
sword of the rebel. The purifying influen 


of the tender virtues of woman pervades ty 


patient and as spirited under tie most cruel | 
sufferings, as she is alive and sensitive and 
spympathetic when others endure them—has| 
been adverted to by one of our finest writers. | 
I have seen this same quotation passing from 
newspaper to newspaper, as taken from| 


Addison. 


This is anerror. It is to be found 


in the Sketch-book called The Wife. Mr.| 
Washington Irving there says— 

“ As the vine which has ‘long twined its| 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been Iift-| 
ed by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy | 
plant i is riven by the thunderbolt, cling round 
it, with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its| 
shattered boughs, so it is beautifully ordered 


by Providence that Woman, who is the mere| 
dependant and ornament of man in his hap-| 


} 


pier hours, should be his stay and solace when | 
smitten with sudden calamity ; winding her-| 
self into the rugged recesses of his nature, | 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and} 
binding up the broken heart. 


The 
which t 


cheering and consoling attributes) 
velong to woman are warmly dis- 


whole frame of society, and is productiy 
incalculable advantages. Upon the char 
ter of the mother depends the cliaracter 
man. From her exampie we are taught the 
precepts of religion and the practice of v- 
tue, as is plainly evident from the different 
histories of those who have experienced t 
improving care of the author of their be 
and those who are thrown upon the wo 
without domestic culture. 

We are intended by Providence for union 
—the fountain and source of mutual happ- 
ness and improvement. This is exempifiec 
in the character of the bachelor tribe— 
harsh, crabbed, and troublesome race. Their 
tempers are uneven—their natures are un- 
social—they have no homes to retire to— 
their stockings want darning—their manner 
want mending—they swarm in tavert 
they congregate in theatres—they 
churches—they are addicted to wine, cig: 
and bad company. There are some honor 
ble exceptions, (principally belonging t 
society,) who are single because they canne! 
well help it, and of whom their redeeming 
quality is, that they live in the honest | 
and laudable ambition of bettering their stat 
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No. 6. 

The influence of virtuous female society 1s 
;mmediately perceptible in young men. It 
sives them ease In company, refinement of 
manners. It leads them to the cultivation | 
of dress and politeness, Show me a young) 
man slovenly in his exterior, indifferent 
about excellence of any kind, prone to waste 
his days and nights in idleness or criminal 
dissipation, and, in five cases out of six, I} 
will show you one who is seldom found with 
female friends. Who would live as he ought 
to live in this world—for himself alone? will 
care to gather, unless more than himself can 
enjoy his abundance! Whocan realize that 
has not practically known the luxury, above | 
all other luxuries, of a virtuous and a happy 
How powerful are the motives of 
action which belong to the bosom of a fa-| 
thert What perils will he not endure?) 
What labors will he not achieve to bring 
home abundance to the children who sur- 
round his table? For this, he will chase the, 
whale amidst the icy realms of the pole. | 
For this, he tears the soil with the plough-| 
share, puts the grain into the earth, and in| 
the heat of autumn gathers in the harvest. | 
If the invader come, will he surrender his| 
daughters to violence, his children to chains ! | 
The father’s heart is the nation’s defence. He} 
despises danger. To him is welcome the 
“stormy music of the drum.” To him there 
are objects, dearer than life itself, and his 
patriotism has all the intense, solemn, sacred 
nature of a divine religion. 


home ! 


“ And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won 


Oh! what were man? A world without a sun!” 





But some old bachelor will say, yes, all| 
this is very fine, but not precisely true—that | 
woman is sometimes a hard bargain— 


“That they are like to Jeremiah’s figs, 
When good, they're very good ; when bad, too bad for 


pigs !” 


To this old bachelor I would say, that his 
chance in the lottery for a good wife is worth 
as much as all the evils he could suffer trom) 
a bad choice; and, I would say further, that} 
let his selection b> ever so unfortunate, the | 
presumption is that his helpmate gets the| 
worst of the bargain. They say that some 
women have rather acid tempers, and, with- 
al,are not cuite so beautiful as these ague- 
shaken specimens of humanity would desire | 
for their companions. If these crusty and 
testy animals would limit their desires by 
their deserts, and be content with those of 
the opposite sex, to whom they can bring an 
amount of agreeableness equal to that which | 
they require of women, they would be easily 
served. Indeed, I have generally observed, 
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that they who are hardest to please are those 
who are themselves least capable of pleasing 
others. The tempers of women, even when 
apparently harsh and unpleasant, are meant 
by Providence to answer a wise purpose. 
There are some men capable of aspiring in 
the world, who are by nature so unambitious, 
torpid, and inactive, that they require in their 
Wives some spirit and metal to drive them 
in the road which, of themselves, they would 
be too lazy to travel. A good sour temper 
at home has turned many a thirsty soul from 
intemperance, and the dread of the salutary 
curtain lecture saved many a handsome es- 
tate from being knocked down by the dice- 
box. So that, after all, the bad, instead of 
being “too bad,” are “good for pigs; and 
if the worst come to the worst, we have all 
need of enance; and if some suffer a little 
in this world, ict them philosophize like 
Christians, believing that it will be the better 
for them in the next, and thus tnank their 
spouses for perhaps the only road open to 
them for salvation. 

Some there are who assume a kind of 
philosophy, the essence of which is self-con- 
ceit—who profess to despise the sex, and 
point their wit at every frailty of which it 
has ever been accused. Such men are 
alienated from the better portion ef creation 
by ahappy instinct of nature, since they are 
generally found to be devoid 
rous and manly qualities which alone can 
find their way tothe favor of the fair. Ithas 
pleased Providence, in his wisdem and bene- 
ficence, in the economy of nature, frequently 
to combine the g and the profitable. 
The earth, which is the prolifie source of 
every means of human sustenance, he has 
covered with verdure and varied with beauty. 
The iohted with distant 


of those wene- 


1 
preasli 


heavens he has lighted 
worlds so brilliant and so numerous that from 
their airy abode they invite the thoughts of 
men from lowliness and earth. The tree that 
is loaded in autumn with the finest fruits is 
arrayed in spring with the richest flowersand 
the sweetest perfume. The harvest that fills 
the land with plenty, and the heart with 
thankfulness, looks golden and inviting. So, 
Woman, destined for utmost improvement 
and most rational enjoyment, He has chosen 
so toadorn that she may, as it were, seduce 
us into our own happiness. 

In Holy Writ, it is said of virtue—and the 
same is true of honorable love—that “all her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 

The trials, the troubles, the temptations ot 
life require the comforts of companionship to 
bear us up against them. Without woman, 
without love, without the social endearments 
of home, the life of man would be like the 
seasons, Without the balm, the glory, and the 
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Ti he Family. 


Vox. II. 








freshness of spring; like the sen without | 
the hues and the coloring which it borrows| 
from the sun-beam; like the worm that | If there are any joys on earth, whi ch ha 
might never rise from its humility on the| monize with those of heaven, ; 
Since the | joys of a Christian family. 
days of Adam to the present, the scriptural} flakes fall fast in the wintry evening 


painted wings of the butterfly. 


phrase i is true, “ it is not well for man to be} moaning winds struggle at the window 
alone.” ‘The parents of us all were once the | 
Their sin, their| 
punishment, their repentant tears were mu- 
tual. The picture of their departure from 
Eden is a touching view of the manner we| 
must all meet the vicissitudes of liie. As} rolls upon the carpet, and now she clit, 
with Adam and Eve, so with us all, their 
daughters and their sons, our joys, our tears, | 


happy tenants of Paradise. 


THE FAMILY. 


the y 


W hen th 


Ais and th 


IS SO delightful as to see the happy litth 


and laughing, as though she neve r had } 


ni 


| 
1 little creature in her night dress, jrolict 
1! - 
l}and never ‘would know a care. No 





around the room, while her little 


our pleasures and our pains, must be blended |, overflowing full of happiness. Who di 


to be enjoyed or to be endured. 


covet the pleasurable emotions, with 


In entering upon the journey of human) the parents look upon this lovely scen 


life, let us not view the prospect as cold or) 
discouraging ; let our hearts be dedicated not! his home but a boarding house, w! 
So, together, under!) may eat and sleep. 
the common sentence of wrath and the sup-| his house keeper. 


to despair, but to hope. 


But let us look at this man who 
His wife is 1 
His children are ni 


port of promise, went forth upon this earth|! ry evils, to be kept out of the way a 


the common parents of us all, 


Some natural tears they shed, but wiped them soon ; 


The world was all before them where to choose 
Their ot icage of rest, and Providence their guide ; 


They, hand in hand, with wandering nr and slow, 


T hrough Eden took their solitary way.” 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
AUTUMN MUSINGS, 
BY MILO A, TOWNSEND. 
*Tis Aurumn with her lonely bowers 
And bright and beauteous sky; 
The lark no more to golden hours 
Is singing ’mid the meadow flowers, 
Or mounting up on high. 


Yet how delightful ’tis to stray 
Vhere pearly waters flow, 
To see the blue hills far away, 
Like mailed warriors proud and gay, 
Gaze on the world below. 


And beautiful it is to see 
In Autumn’s lonely hour, 
The golden sunlight falling free, 
On wave and bower and sylvan lea, 
With soft and magic power. 


O, then the fancy takes its flight 
To fadeless worlds of bliss, 
And sets enthroned in regions bright, 
Or on some brilliant isle of light, 
More holy far than this. 


Then give me autumn wild and lone, 
That I may fondly stray 
To fairy bowers and haunts unknown, 
And list to nature’s softest tone, 
In wildwoods far away. 
New Brighton, Pa., 1238, 


as possible. ‘To-day he is at the b 
ley. ‘To-morrow he is at the billiard 
And the nextday he istill midnightat t' 
party. He is a jovial my. pel and 
his associates with an air of careles: ' 
| as though he never knew a sorrow. But in 
| trath, he is a poor pitiable victim of disy 
ude and depression. His jokes are foreo,-- 
His smile is unnatural. le is even by cor 
{straint that he retains the semblance o's 
nature. See him at home—how petulant a: 
irrascible! The least annoyance to /iis n 
is like the spark to the powder. His ¢ 
|, ren, while they flee from his frown, im! 
| his spirit. See him as he rises in the n 
ing, gloomy and cross. The poor creat 
hardly knows the meaning of the word 
joyment. This is a man of pleasure. }! 
will not obey God's law, because it will ¢ 
turb his happiness! Wretched man! [i 
the victim of his own sins. He is serving 
satan here, and satan rewards him as he ¢ 
all his disciples, with the painfully forced s 
blance of joy, but with an harrassed spirit, and 
prospective destruction. 

Lord Chesterfield was such a man. [fr 
spent his whole life in the vain pursult 
pleasure, and yet happiness continually elud 
his search. Listen to his candid confess 
“T have seen the round of business and pleas 
ure, and have done withall. I have enjoye 
all the pleasures of the world, and conse- 
quently know their futility, and do not regr 
their loss. I appraise them at their real value 
|which, in truth, is very low; whereas those 
who have not experienced, always overrat’ 
them. They only see the gay outside, and 
are dazzled with the glare, But I have bes: 
behind the scenes. When reflect upon wh1t 
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No. 6. Verses Written in an Album—The Bereaved Sister. 











ave done, [ cannot persuade myself that all 
¥yo frivolous bustle of the world had any 1e- 







































ality. 
en situation with the meritorious resig- 
nation and consistency which most men boast ? 
Yo sir! [really cannot help it. I bear it, 
hecause I must bear it whether I will or no. 
{think of nothing but killing time the best 
way I ean.” 

What a comment is this confession upon 
what is generally called worldly pleasure.— 
The dying scene of such a man is a fearful 
commentary upon his misspent life. He lies 
von his dying bed, annoying a!l around him 
py his irritability. The retrospect of the past 
afords him no pleasure, and the future is filled 
with fearful furebodings. And there he lies 
hrooding in sullen silence upon the present 
pains, With no consolation in respect to the 
future. He dies and is forgotten. But oh! 
this is not the end of his history. Judgment 
is before him, and eternal retribution succeeds. 
The imagination shrinks from following him 
into those regions. 


—= 
VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


Sina me a song of childhood’s hours, 

When life was bright as summer flowers ; 
Ere yet the withering hand of care 

Had planted a thorn of sorrow there. 


Sing me of youth’s romantic day, 

When dove was the sun that warmed his way; 
When his heart was full of romance wild, 
And the earth like paradise round him smil’d. 


Sing me a song of a father’s joy, 

As he kisses the rosy cheek of his boy ; 

And a mother's love, and a mother’s care, 

As she smoothes the curls of his flaxen hair. 


Sing me a song of spring’s gay bloom, 

When the air is loaded with sweet perfume ; 
When the heart is light and thespiritsare high, 
And the sun walks in glory along the sky. 


Sing me a song of the farewell ray— 
Of the softened light of departing day; 
As it fades away in the golden west, 
As mild and sweet as an infant’s rest. 





Sing me a dirge for the poet’s grave, 

Or the sailor that sleeps beneath the wave ; 
And let the air be solemn and wild, 

As befits the bard or the ocean’s child. 


Sing me no more, I bid farewell 

To the minstrel’s harp and the poet’s spell ; 
The days of song are passing by, 

And | bid them adieu with a tear and a sigh. 


Shall I tell you that I bear this mel- | 


THE BEREAVED SISTER. 


In the spring of 1834, I contracted an ac- 
quaintance in one of the cities of the South, 
}with a gentleman who had removed from 
| England to this country, with twosmall chil- 
|dren, the one a boy of ten, and the other a 
|girl of nine years of age. These children 
| were the most tovely beings I ever saw.— 
| Their extreme beauty, their deep and artless 
|affection, and their frequent bursts of childish 
land innocent mirth, made them as dear to 
{me as if | had been the compznion of their 
}infancy. ‘They were happy in themselves, 

happy in each other, and in the whole world 
'of lifeand nature around them. I had known 
ithe family but a few months when my friend 
was compelled to make a sudden and unex- 
| pected voyage to South America. His feel- 
|ings were embittered by the thought of leav- 
|ing his motherless children behind him, and 
‘as [ was on the point of embarking for Liver- 
|pool, I promised to take them to their rela- 
| tions. 

| My departure was delayed two weeks.— 
|| During that period I lived under the same 


+ 


'!roof with the little ones that had been con- 
t 


signed to my charge. Fora few days they 
| Were pensive and made frequent inquiries for 
their absent father, but their sorrows were 
\jeasily assuaged, and regret for his absence 
\|changed into a pleasant anticipation of his 
jreturn. ‘The ordinary sorrows of childhood 
| are but dews upon the eagle's plumage, which 
| vanish at the moment, when the proud bird 
springs upward into the air to woo the first 
| beautiful flashes of the mornings. 
| The day of our departure at last arrived, 
}and we set sail ona quiet afternoon of sum- 
;mer. It was a scene of beauty, and my heart 
fluttered as wildly and as joyously as the wing 
lof a young bird in spring time. It seemed in 
| truth as if ‘man’s control had stopped with the 
|shore’ that was retreating behind us, and left 
| the world of waters to give back the blue of the 
| upper skies as purely and peacefully as at the 
| first holy Sabbath of creation, The distan 
|hills bent their pale blue tops to the waters, 
\}jund as the great sun, Jike the image of his 
| Creator, sank in the west, successive shadows 
of gold, and crimson, and purple, came float- 
j}Ing over the waves, like barks from a fairy 
| land. My young companions gazed on these 
| scenes steadily and silently, and when the last 
tints of the dim shore were melting into a 
| shadow, they took each other’s hands, and a 
'|few natural tears gushed forth as an adieu to 
(| the land they had loved. 
|} Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little 
| friends to let me lead them to the cabin, and 
[then returned to look out again upon the 
locean. In about half an hour, as I wasstand- 
jing musingly apart, I felt my hand gently 
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The Bereaved Sister. 








pressed, and on turning round saw that the| ‘instantly that he was dying. 


girl had stolen alone to my side. In a few 
moments the evening star began to twinkle 
from the edging of a violent cloud. At first 
it gleamed faintly, and at intervals, but anon 
it came brightly out, and shone like a holy | 
thing upon the brow of evening. The girl 
at my side gazed upon it, and hailed it with 
a tone which told that a thought of rapture 
was at herheart. She inquired, with simpli- 





city and eagerness, whether in the fair land| 
to which we were going, that same bright! 
star would be visible, and seemed to regard it 
as another friend that was to be with her in} 
her long and lonely journey. 
The first week of our voyage was unattend-| 
ed by any important incident. The sea was! 
at times wild and stormy, but again it would | 
sink to repose, and spread itself out in beauty 
to the verge of the horizon. On the eighth| 
day the boy arose pale and dejected, and com-| 
plained of indisposition. On the following 
morning he was confined by a fever to his} 
bed, ep much doubt was expressed as to his 
fate, by the physician of the vessel. I can| 
never c Ae get the visible agony, the look of | 
utter wo, that appeared upon the face of the! 
little girl when the conviction of her brother’s| 
danger came slowly home upon her thoughts. | 
She wept not—she complained not—but, hour | 
after hour, she sat by the young sufferer—an| 
image of grief and beautiful affection. The! 
boy became daily more feeble and emaciated. 
He could not return the long and burning! 
kisses of his sister, and, at Jast, the faint heav-| 
ing of 4is breast, and tender eloquence of his} 
half closed eye, and a flush, at intervals, upon| 
his wasted check like the first violet tint of a| 
morning cloud, were all that told that he had | 
not passed ‘the first dark day of nothingness.’ 
The twelfth evening of our absence from 
land was the most beautiful [ had ever known, 
and I persuaded the girl to go a short time 
upon deck, that her own fevered brow might 
be fanned by the twilight breeze. The sun 
had gone down in glory, and the traces of his 
blood red setting were still visible upon the 
western waters. Slowly, but brilliantly, the 
many stars were gathering themselves to- 
gether above, and another sky swelled out in 
softened beauty beneath, and the foam upon 
the crests of the waves were lighted up 
like wreaths of snow. ‘There was music in 
every wave, and its wild sweet tones came 
floating down from the fluttering pennon 
above us, like the sound of a gentle wind 
amid a cypress grove. But neither music nor} 
beanty had a spell for the heart of my little| 
friend. [ talked to her of the glories of the] 
sky and sea—I pointed her to the star on which| 
she had always loved to look—but her only 








ther was dead. 
but I 


were indeed 


faze, 


into the ocean. 


visible struzgle—but a film was creer 
over his eye, and the hectic flush of his 
,was fast dcepening into purple. 


whether 


There 


She took h 


| kn a 


at first his sister perceived 
change in his appearance. 


OP coe 


at his side, and then, as usual, let her my; 
choly eye rest fixedly upon his countena, 


Suddenly his looks brightened for a momery: 
and he spoke his sister's name. 


with a passion‘: ite Cc 


She 
caress, and looked up 


face as if to implore encouragement. 


ment more, 


The girl knew, 


gathering fearfully at their f 
| she raised her hands with asudden ef 
pressing them up jon her forehead, wept y 
the uncontrollable agony of despair. 


as intuitively, 
She 


| that her hopes were but a mockery. 


and all w: 
that | 


fountain. 


rer 


I kney 


A 


and a convulsive quiver | 
over the lips of the dying boy—a at cht s 
der ran through his frame— 


r 


sat in tearless sile; 
saw that the waters of bittern: 


y 


I< ot 
{ < 
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At ls 


bly 


On the next day, the cerse of the cead 


dead. 


was committed to the ocean. The! 
| knew that it must be so, but she stro\ 
the thought away, as if it had been an 
and terrible vision. 


When the appoint 
Was at hand, 


she came and begged me, wit 
a tone that seemed less like 
than the low cadence of a disembodied 
to go and look upon her brother and se¢ 

I could not resist her 
treaties, but went with her to gaze upon ti 
sleeping dust, to which a 
life seemed bound. 
side, 


ll the tendrils 


She paused ip the | 
and I almost deemed that her very ex- 


istence would passoff in that long an 


She moved not—spoke 1 
form she loved was taken one ay to be let« 
The n, indee d, she aros 
followed her lifeless brother with a calmness 
that might have been from 


not— 


heaven. 


( 


a human \ 


er 


Ai 


T 


body sank slowly and solemnly beneath t 


waves; a few long bright ringlets streat 
out upon the waters; a ‘single white and heav- 


tiful glimpse came dimly up through 


elancing billows, and all that had once beer 


joy and beauty, vanished forever. 


and beautifully as a cloud in the summer ze- 


nith, Her heart had lost its communion wit 


+) + 
ubii C 


ne 


During the short residue of our voyage, t] 
bereaved sister seemed fading away as caln 


nature, and she would look down inthe sea, 4! 


murmur incoherently of its cold and solitar 
depths, and call her brother’s name, and the 
weep herself into calmness 
her friends. 


I 


left her with 


I kn 


whether she is still a blossom of the earth. 
whether she has, lone since, gone to the 


tured in a holier realm. 


answer was a sigh, and I returned with her| ory of that beautiful and stricken one. 


to the bedside of her brother. 


1 perceived! loveliness, her 
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Soon afterwarts 
Ww 


But [ love the mem- 
Her 
innocence, and her deep and 





iy feeli 
slory and 
mer cl ut 
forever. 
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iv feelings still come back to me in their) 
sory and quietude, like a rainbow on a sum- 
of cloud, that has showered and passed off 
forever. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
ze we. C. 


Trey tell me that tay cheek is pale, and that thou 


seem st as one 


. ere long will leave this lower world, for a bright 
“ | 


and glorious home; 


rhine have been but the early flowers that strew life’s| 
morning Way, 

t haply thou may’st miss the thorns of its slowly 

| 


closing day 


now many who have struggled through the changing 
scenes of years, 


terest or ambition led, slaves to idle hopes or| 





ij when a life of with’ring care and toil is almost 
pass'd, 
That disappointment still is theirs,—theirs to the very 


} 


last. 


| 

Andof those who've pass’d triumphantly their chosen 
way along, 

Jeem'd most prosperous and happy by the lightly judg 

ing throng, 

nore are who'd give the wealth and fame to which the 

many bow, 

Giveall that they have gained and prized—to be as| 

thou art now. 


Asthou art now !—what thou zilt Fe, to Him alone is 


known 


Who placed thee here, and in [His time who'll claim thee | 


for his own, 


And whether for brief months, or long, long years on 


earth thy stay, 
May thine be “‘ peace this world can neither give nor 


take away.” ELA. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF RACHEL MORRISON. 


The following beautiful story from the New| 
Monthly Magazine, conveys an impressive| 
warning to all young ladies, to beware of form-| 
ing attachments with men of plausible and| 
insinuating address, but of corrupt and infidel | 
principles. Such attachments, if not arrested | 
in their course, often produce a shipwreck of | 
the affections—and if they are consunimated | 
| marriage, commonly result in disappoint- | 

nt and woe. 

it was a clear, sunny September morning| 


Temptations of Rachel Morrison. 


| you, dear Kate. 
| but you should not have tempted Miriam and 


| repeated Rachel Morrison, smiling, 
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a basket filled with the rich clusters of the 
purple grape, and held it up, a double temp- 
tation to little Miriam and a bounding grey- 
hound, the pet and torment of the family.— 
Kate Morrison, the tempter, would not how- 


| ever, suffer either of them to touch a grape 


until she had first presented the basket to Ra- 


| chel; indeed, her youthful sisters loved Ra- 


chel dearly—and loved her the more. for that 
the rose was fading from her cheek, and her 
lips seldom smiled as was their custom in for- 
mer times. Ihave often observed the love 
of children increased with the illness of a 


| triend or companion—a beautiful illustration 


4 


of the disinterested nature of true love.— 


| * There isa bunch, Rachel, fit for a queen! 


‘Thank 


They are vety fine, indeed, 


The doctor said you might eat grapes.’ 


Nina with them.’ ‘Oh! replied Kate, laugh- 


| ing, ‘I love to tempt them—to tease them a 


little ; itdoesthem good.’ * No, Ido not think 
so,’ said Rachel; ‘1 ar not fond of quoting the 
Holy Scriptures on trivial occasions, but you 
must remember we pray not to be led into 
temptation, Kate, looking on the temptation 


| with which you tempt your little sister and 


the pretty hound, made me think’—* What 
sister!’ *Upon mine own.’ * Yours, Rachel! 
{did not tempt you with grapes.’ Grapes? 

though 
there was sadness in that smile. ‘No, not 
with grapes, yet I have my temptation.’— 
‘What was it, sister!’ ‘I will tell you when 
you are old enough.’ ‘ Rachel, I shall be se- 
ven next month. Perhaps sister you were 
tempted to tell a story!’ ‘No.’ *‘'To go into 
the garden and cather cherries without leave!’ 
‘No.’ *Toride the kicking poney!’ ‘Indeed, 
my Kate, you need not attempt to find it out. 
Listen to me; if it pleases God that I live till 
you have completed your seventeenth year, 
[ will relate to you my temptation. If—listen 
to me Katharine—if I am taken away into 
the world of spirits before you attain the 
beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, 
[ will leave a written testimony that may warn 
you how to avoid the sorrows which have 
planted and watered the willows that are al- 
ready growing over my early grave.’ 

Kate did not understand what her sister 
meant, but she saw that her eyes were filled 
With tears, and so she crept silently to her 
side, and looked up silently into her face, and 
felt her heart sad within her. 

A little time, and the sharp winds of an 


—bright and cheerful Autumn was stealing) unusual cold spring sent (the physician said) 
ver the landscape, and Rachel Morrison! poor Rachel Morrison to her grave. There 
oked out upon a joyous picture, as she sat} was one who knew otherwise,—who knew 
within the window of her father’s house. Her) the iron had entered into her soul, and 
‘wo younger sisters had spreada richly fringed| festered its core, and that her body was too 


carpet beneath a Verandah that was curtained| delicate to withstand the struggles of her 


oy clustering vines. The elder of them had''mind, Her mother closed her eyes, and sor- 
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138 The hans sional of Rachel Morrison. 


rowed over om onlien not as one having 
no hope, for her last blessed words were J 
know tnat my Redeemer liveth.” There was 
much mourning in the bereaved dwelling.— 
Kate was able to feel and tell how truly she 
missed— 
“The glancing of her sister's eye, 
The waving of her hair, 
The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair.” 


But little Miriam soon forgot al] her troubles 
in the excitement of black frocks and a crape 
bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as months; and when 
we review them, we think they pass as 
quickly. The retrospect of both is nearly 
the same; but the prospect how diferent! 
Katharine Morrison had completed her 
seventeenth year, and was already arrived 
at the dangerous distinction of being a belle 
and a beauty. She had almost ceased to re- 
member that her sister, whose once beautiful 
form was now part and parcel of the earth 
wherein it lay, had left a ‘ written testimony’ 





of her trials ; that she had laid open her heart's 
feelings, hopes, and disappointments, for her 
advantage; that to prevent her sister’s tears 
she had re-shed her own—for she had torn 
afresh wounds which time had comps iratively 
healed, and had again ccunted the drops dis- 
tilled from her lacerated heart. ‘* My blessed 
child!’ said her mother, ‘ have you forgotten 
poor Rachel's legacy !—how she bequeathe d 
the knowledge of her temptation, that your 
fate might not be as her’s.’ She laid a few 
leaves of paper upon her table, fairly and 
plainly written; and Kate retrimmed her 
lamp, and flung the garland from’ her brow, 
that she miglit be able to read the story of her 
sister. 

“A woman's, Kate! a young unmarried 
woman’s trials, are generally of the affections} 
—trials of judgment ;—trials of power, come 
afterwards; but a young girl’s trials are of the| 
heart. 

“T hope you will not understand what it is 
to love; unless, indeed, you love what is love- 
ly not only for time, but for eternity. The 
impression made ona young heart may be con- 
sidered light; and yet, Katharine, it is long 
—oh! how long before it wears out. I found 
it so. You know the pains my dear m« ther | 
ever took to impress upon us our religious du-| 
ties ; to teach us Christ all-in-all sufficient ;| 
and to manifest our faith by our works. I fear! 
that I trusted too much in my own strength—| 
that I thought too much of my own acquire-| 
ments, The pains bestowed on my education] « 
made me superior to my companions, but not! 
alas, superior to myself. The remembrance| 
of your sister—of the once living reality of 
her who pens these lines—will, before you 





read the m, have faded to an outling 
ion. You will remember a thin, paje 
who loved flowers and music, and for y 
you gathered the fine grapes, and the t 

of her will bri ng back her last kiss, hey, 
brow, her death hand, the never nt be for 
ten touch of death! the tears, a mother’s. 
cious tears! then the funeral. Ay, ny 
loved sister, all will be asa vision: by: 
may learn wisdom from such. 

“YT did think highly of my aequir 
and practised them more for the sak. 
play than fora desire to give pleasure. 
attracted the attention of one who yw: 
sessed of much talent, and some— 
many amiable qualities, but was defic 
the great requisites for domestic, mu 
christian happiness. For a time, we wer 
two gay butterflies, sporting in the sv 
[ learnt to see with his eyes, to hear 

ears, to feel with his feeling, to liv 

his presence; and yet I hardly knew it~ 
not thatstrange? One of the m 
love, perpetually denying his influen 
my lips, lying to my own heart, pr: 
self de ce ption, but however | — 
succeeded in deceiving myself, I dic 

not, deceive him. He knew bia p power 





while he loved me, (ah, Kate, take my ey. 


perience with you in the vorld, and 1 
ber that while men talk | ve, wornen fi 
loved me, he believed, well, yet enc 

to laugh at my ‘amiable weakness,’ + 
prejudices,’ and ‘ want of worldly know 
Such he termed, in honied words, \ 
best and surest safe-cuard, her reti 
hope, her shield, and her buckler. At first 
was alarmed, but he never wounded my | 
ings. Day by day, secure of my affect 
he became more free in his express 
though he gave me no reason to sup; 
was guilty of infidelity. I wanted th 
age, and in truth, the christian know! 


combat his assertions, and for a long time, | 


sheltered myself under the hope, alm 
belief, that he did but jest. And awful as 
was, still it was a comfort, a coward’s ¢ 


truly, that had no truth in its foundation. My 


dear mother, tco, trembled while she pray 
for my happiness; but my father thought 
the splendor of the alliance [ was to mak 
and rejoiced in it. 

The time appointed for our union, 
care, attention and tenderness of my ¢ 
husband, made me almost forget w be t ther 


have hardly time to think upon amid thie co 


cratulations, and preparations, and fest 
that were to celebrate our marriage. [vi 
one, too, assured me how certain I was ¢ 


piness, and [ endeavored to—yes, | did be 
I gave myself up to the intoxica- 
tion of unsanctified ‘hope, and J have fought 


lieve it. 


against my doubts and christian terrors; 

















The Temptations of Rachel Morrison. 139 
vss10 :to be the last Sunday before our m: irriage,) was declining—to plan its is destrestion |! [do 
ve were to take the sacrament together.| not ask you to pity me Now, because my 
i bad aggeed with so much seeming ple as-| transgressions have been pardoned, my race 
that we should do so, that [ haile d it as al run, my sorrows ceased their troubling, my 
py omen : and on that memorable Sabbath) spirit has found its rest! But rHen, or rather 
ung e ntere »d a bower whose roses and je S| when I was restored to pe rfect conse louUSsSness, 
# iat ‘had been twined by his hand, which} you would have pitied me. 
made them doubly dear to me. It was al ‘For weeks { could not leave my bed; the 
pnghtand balmy day,—the sprays were bend-) delirium of brain fe ver for a time spared me 
+» beneath the dew- -drops, and the air was} worse agonies, but the TEMPTATION was with 
avy with perfume ; every thing was hushed! me still. I knew that Alfred’s attentions had 
anj silent, even the song of the bird was tem-| been unremitting, that he had watched ever 
pered in its sweetness; and [ prayel—oh, how} me; they sarp he had prayed for me. To 
ae went! y I prayed that I micht—that wer}|/ whom was he to pray? His people were not 
sht together find “the way, the truth, and | my people, his God not my God. And yet | 
‘ife.” love him, Kate, I pray for him still—at morn, 
[had escaped from the tumult and the com-| at midnight, by the way, and in secret; his 
nay commune with mine own heart, and | name is “on my li ps, in my heart! My mo- 
ie, to whom all hearts are open, knows that! ther, though she oe W by _ or experience 
[prayed more for him than myself. Suddenly} that two c an never be as one, except in the 
¢ hureh bell sounded in my ear, and [ arose}! Lord, she almost wished me po perform my 
ty attend its blessed summons. I was pus sh- contract ; she feared that thongh the spirit was 
it heal k the silver stars of a clustering jes-|| willing the flesh was weak ; she tal ke od of the 
sunine that curtained the arbor’s entrance, believing wife sanctifying the unbelieving 
ch on fe aw the object of my prayer, coming|;husband, It might be so, and if I had mar- 
towardsme. Perhaps Iw ould not have drawn! ried, believing that he believed, I would have 
nek had he been alone; but his intimate||borne my cross; but the film had been re- 
fiend was with him and I shrank beneath||moved from mine e yes; he was an acknow- 
theshade, As they approached, they laughed, | le, dged infidel, regarding the holy ordinances 
ani talked together, and so loudly, that I|/of religion as mummeries. Could [ look u 
jeard what one of them would havegiven||to such a one as my guide through life? M 
rlds I never had heard. ‘father spurned me {rom him, talked of ¢! 
«The sacrament will take upso much time!}| lands which I had lost, the station I had cast 
that [cannot meet you as I intended.’ This|;away! My bride’s maid mourned that her 
tence attracted my attention; though|/splendid dresses could not be worn; you, 
when, indeed, did he speak that [ was not at-|/ Kate, a little fairy of five years old, wept bit- 
tentivet Oh, how I shuddered at what fol-||terly the loss of cake. But oh, when he, the 
wed! ‘Then, why do yougo? Why sub-|/ loved one, promised to be all that [ desired ; 
mit to what you despise? I would not do it||said that I could save him from the destruc- 
frany woman onearth,’ ‘I would do more/|tion into which he would surely plunge, if I 
wn that for Rachel, but when once away})did not shame his name—then came my worst 
fom this, she will get rid of aJl her early||temptation ; then I felt how bitter it was to 
srejudiees, and become one of the world: her||)remember that he who had deceived me once, 
mind is comprehensive, and her love for me| |) might repeat the deception. 
ill tend to teach her the supe riority of’ na-|| “They teil us we ought to forget the faults 
nl over formal religion.’ ‘To have aljof those we love; I found remembering their 
preaching wife, to be obliged to goto church, || perfections the most dangerous of the two.— 
to sing psalms on Sunday, and take the sacra-|| /nough! we parted, He said, ‘If his life, if 
ment once a month—a pretty prospect of do-|/ his opinions became really religious, would 
mestie felicity! ‘Pshaw! you do not sup-j)marry him? I said,‘ Yes." He went forth 
pose my present life a type of that which is|)/again into the world, and he forgot me; I re- 
tocome? No, no; I do not intend to be ean- mained i in my own home; I forgot not him. His 
onized under the denomination of St, Alfred ;|| career has been thoughtless, brilliant and ex- 
‘ pleases her; but believe me she is not|!travagant; he has grown of the world, world- 
lf as bad as she was. [ remember when|/ly, while I have found re st, and peace and 
sie would not read a newspaper on Sunday!"||hope—and ere long, ere you have read 
‘ls it poss sible!’ *Faet! upon my honor,—|' these papers, shal] have been made immortal. 
Now she is getting better ; | must tolerate the} Oh, then, beloved Katharine, let your prayer 
mummery till we are married, and then "| bes ‘Let me not be led into temptation,’ for 
“Kate, Kate, [heard no more. A torrent!lonce led therein by the vanities, the pleasures, 
of bitterness overwhelmed me. The blessed| or the riches of life, our escape is doubtful, 
sacrament to be termed MumMERY—the man], and our trial great.’ 
for whom I prayed to exult that my religion’ Bitterly did Catharine weep over the rec- 
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__ Brief Sketch of John Sobieski. 











sole of a life which was iia’ tviainadio’ before | lishment of be nev ala institutions pellatiol 
twenty summers had stamped the perfection | digent in his own roo heer A Country 
of beauty on her brows: but I am happy to|| expenses of the government—lowered »,,, faa ™2 & 
say that Kate was saved much misery by the||—and from his own private purse gaye baal mund I 
wisdom she gleaned from the temptations of || sums, aithough the treasury was then i, seve 
Rachel Morrison. | flourishing condition ; by which ac ts of a t pired di 
—=— || rosity and interest for his country’s we gion of. 

For the Ladies’ Garland. \| he secured the lasting good will of mobocrt 

BRIEF SKETCH OF JOHN SOBIESKI, | jects. Notwithstanding his sudden ac; n the ¢ 
KING OF POLAND. | ment of power, he did not forget his par et upon th 


The subject of this memoir was born in an las he settled a salary upon them fur th 
obscure town in the eastern part of Poland, || mainder of their lives. 
about the year 1652. He seems to have Unlike his predecessors, he had no des 
been considered, at an early age, a youth of ‘Ito add to his dominions by conquest. P 


prov 
examp! 



































extraordinary precocity. He showed a de- |possessed natural advantages of whi Afte 
votion for learning and the fine arts while | other country could boast—a rich and » which 
yet in his minority, and his brilliant career |ductive soil—a mild and healthy clim, rivalle 
in after life showed how well he had profited | and every thing conducive to the comfort iore, 01 
by the advantages which he possessed of ac- | happiness of its inhabitants. No contendip- 1696, 
quiring the means of education. In his con- | factions disturbed its serenity at home. ; wan k 
versation he was erudite, affable and polite;'|was oppressed by no enemy from a the hig 
and it was by his smoothness and urbanity | Liberty shed its gilded halo around thei wae 
that he first attracted the attention of the | footsteps, and although the country wes atten. kind 8 
then reigning sovereign, Sigismund I. His'| wards taken by the Russians, and is st til poor h 
finely proportione d form, elegant address, |der the sway of that government, the ar — 
| and surprising talents, struck the king as | for liberty has ever burned in their be: ig? 
i being qualities ill suited to his rank and con- | with youthful enthusiasm, and occasior - d 
- dition in life; and by the most artful per- | bursts forth only to be repressed by the stron; buried 
i suasion he succeeded in winning the young | hand of a mightier yet cruel power. ase 
f hero from his poor parents. ~ || The most distinguished event which t i 
He was placed under the immediate super- || place during the reign of this monarch, wes ow 
intendence of the King’s Prime Minister—a | the seige of Vienna. The emperor of (c:. wi 
man of sound sense and judgment, and re- /many. with whom he had been on terms — 
fined principles of the christian religion.||the greatest intimacy, was at war with | a 
Under his kind protection, surrounded by all || | kingdom, and requested the aid of Sol biesk ret 
the luxuries which wealth and power could jin his behalf. This was cheerfully offered- he 
bestow, he did not forget the concerns so | the more so, as Poland had submitted 1 _— 
nearly allied to his future welfare; the king |act of aggression, previous to his assuming — 
was pleased to observe that his rising genius | the crown, in its then weak state, wit! sin 
was by no means averse to the truths of the | the means of resisting it—vast numbers 1. 
gospel, and he fostered the hope that his en- | lied around the standard of their young king 
gaging pupil, after his own demise, would and an efficient army of 50,000 men was « (rol 
willingly assume the crown—a plan which |once raised. At the head of this band i 
he had fixed upon from the moment he took || heroes, Sobieski, leaving the government th 
him under his guidance. The Poles after-||the hands of his trusty favorite Meizendcr’ T 
wards found that religion was a most desira- | joined the emperor’s forces upon the plains 0! the 
ble requisite in a monarch. | Vienna, where a sanguinary and decisive gent 
On the death of Sigismund I., there being | battle took place. The army of the Turk: it is 
no legitimate heir to the crown, Sobieski, | consisting of 200,000 men, were totally can 
being “then 22 years of age, assumed the dia-|| feated, while Sobieski’s loss was but 6i this 
dem of royalty, and ascended the throne, | killed and wounded, 180 cannon, militar refl 
prepared to do honor to his country, and jus- ' stores, and provisions, fel] into the hands bue 
tice to his office. The previous monarchs | the victors, and they also secured the gre 
v were mostly foreigners, picked from among | Ottoman standard, which was the cause 0 ( 
the nobility of other countries; but Sobieski, the final overthrow of that government ser 
fh was a true native of Poland, possessing all | tyranny and despotism. me 
iF the ardor for liberty which inspired hiscoun-'| Sobieski returned home with the honors ne 
1 trymen. With the approving smiles of his | war “blushing thick upon him,” and fou Ww 
people, and the tutelar friendship of his; that Meizendorf had governed entirely ' ing 
ministers, he commenced a brilliant carcer |and the people’s satisfaction; and as a! th: 
in the service of his country unequalled in | ward for his services elected him Prime Mx- of 
the annals of Polish history. ister. The famous battle with the Turkso> pr 


He first directed his attention tothe - | tained for him the honorable and merited a> 
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sellation of “Father and Protector of his| 
Country,” which ecomium he deserved as| 
queh as his esteemed predecessor Sigis-| 
mund I. 

Several other less important events trans-| 
sired during his reign, such as the suppres-| 
sion of lawless banditti, quelling the spirit of | 
mobocracy which prevailed to some extent! 
in the early part of his reign, and a tax levied | 
ypon the government for the distribution of | 
junds and necessaries among the poorer) 
classes, ete., all of which was signally ap- 
sroved of by the people, and was a worthy 
example for his successors in office. 

After a reign of twenty-two years, during 
which time his country had enjoyed that un-| 
rivalled prosperity which it never knew be- 
fore, or ever can again, he died, in the year 
1696, loved, respected, and lamented by all 
who knew him; and leaving his country in | 
thehighest state of peace and prosperity. He| 
was courteous and affable to his equals, and | 
kind and affectionate to his inferiors. The} 





the ene mony as the wealthy, and on no occasion did he} 
ae tes show the least partiality to his subjects. On| 


era his death bed he requested to be quietly |, 


he stron: buried, and with as little pomp as was be-| 
ay coming so solemn an occasion. The nume-| 
sich ¢ rous retinue that attended his funeral showed | 
rch. was iow high he was held in the estimation of | 
sat Cox his people. He expired calmly, and with the 
aii hope of a glorious immortality. 
vith the The likeness of this righteous monarch | 
Sobieck till adorns the mansions of the aristocracy | 
iY of that ill-fated land; and his justice, mag-| 
nanimity, and affection for his subjects must 


oft red— 


lovers of liberty. 


NIAGARA FALLS, 
fioldsmith’s idea of them—the River— 
Height of the Falls—Impression upon 
the Beholder. 

The following letter, says the editor of 
the Saturday Courier, is from a reverend | 
gentleman, on a visit tothe Falls, and though | 
it is not to be supposed that any thing new| 
can be added to the descriptions before given, | 
this letter will be read with interest, as the| 





ally de. 
but bt 


militan r i ordinarily im-|) : . 
eflection of a mind more than ordinarily im-| include in the picture the great Lakes, the ra- 


ands bued with the true spirit of poetical thought. | 


Niagara Fatts, Sept. 1, 1838. | 
Gentlemen,—I hardly dare attempt to de-| 


e oes 
A7use oO! 


ent . . > > > 
scribe that which is beyond description, 1 


mean the Falls of Niagara. Goldsmith could 
never have seen this great wonder of the 
Western World, otherwise it would be call- 
ing in question the rare and admirable talents 
that he possessed, to delineate the beauties 
of nature. He leads us into one of the most 
preposterous errors that can be conceived of, 


onors' 
id four 
y to his 
iS a Te 
ne Min- 
urks ob 
ited a} 


por he always received with the same cere-| 


endear him to every Pole, as well as to all|| 


Niagara Fails. 141 


when he tells us—“ It may be supposed that 
such a cataract entirely destroys the naviga- 
tion of the river, and yet it is said some In- 
dians, in their canoes, have ventured down 
it in safety!” 

“Down it in safety!” I should as soon 
think of being blown out of a cannon’s mouth 
without receiving even a shock. Our ta‘ent- 
ed townsman, Mr. B——h, should visit this 
place, and add another laurel to his fair fame, 
by giving us the utmost stretch of his powers 
on canvass, in portraying the glorious scene. 

Poetry itself languishes, eloquence is 
dumb, before the naked majesty of God. 
Every thing indicates that you are in the vi- 
cinity of destruction. A certain indefinable 
sensation of fear, mingled with courage— 
admiration with terror—delight with appre- 
kension, pervades the soul; while to the pious 
mind this sentiment reigns preponderate, 
“How glorious are thy works, O Lord !” 

You must conceive all the waters from the 
great lakes, Superior, Huron, Michigan and 
Erie, are compressed into the narrow river of 
Niagara, perhaps not over a mile wide. The 
river, on its way to the precipice, rolls over a 
rocky bed. The waters hurry on with almost 
resistless fury to the awful leap, and tumble 
over a precipice 175 feet in height. The 
noise, even of the rapids above the precipice, 
at the distance of a mile, is heard in certain 
directions farther than the Fa//s themselves, 
though under different circumstances of wind 
and position. It is said by some that the roar 
of the Falls has been heard even to Lewis- 
town, nine miles distant; and by others it is 
believed it may be heard much farther. 

The rapids become calm just before the 
river approaches the cataract; the stream is 
here thirty feet deep, and falls perpendicu- 
larly in two columns to the depth of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet! ‘The mist that is 
| caused from this tremendous chasm of wa- 
ters, rises high in the air, and is seen at the 
distance of twenty miles. The earth trem- 
_bles,—while the mind, collecting and con- 
centrating its energies, to grasp the greatness 
of the scene, seems to lose its power at the 


» “J > 4 ‘ry’ 
|| view of such overwhelming majesty. ‘T'o 


| have any kind of proper apprehension of what 
| we are now attempting to describe, you must 


pids, the precipice itself, the deep green wa- 
_ters below the falls in the distance, joined to 
the high and frightful shores on either side, 
\the mist which clothes with spring’s verdure 


| all around, and in which mist the daring eagle 


‘floats away to the shining sun, far from the 
clouds and spray that moisten for ever these 

|| wild shores. 

|| An observatory has been built near the 

pe, for the accommodation of visitors, 
on which is carved “many long forgotten 
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names.” In the observatory you may stand 
in speechless wonder, and listen to the deaf- 


ening roar of the troubled waters. No pause! 


no silence ever reaches that awful spot! On|| 
his rainbow-painted throne of clouds the|| 


genius of Niagara sits in peerless majesty, 


while his misty wreath is hurled to the very 
skies! Still the lovely bow of promise en- 
circles his diadem, like Mercy hushing the 
storm, when unable to soothe the moody mon- 
arch, she dissolves herself in tears, far and || 
wide, over grottoes and shores covered with 


perpetual green! 


I have stood upon the lofty mountain, in|| 
the buoyant and joyful days of youth, looked 
with unutterable delight over the immense 
landscape that was stretched out at my feet, || 
bounded by the dim horizon, enclosing || 
spring’s verdure, summer’s loveliness, and 
autumn’s pride; silvery lakes, fairy dales, || 
peace-enchanting bowers, inhaling the odors 
as they rise in sweet profusion before me, 
when the distant hum of the wild bee was 
sending up, in an under tone, to the Great 
Creator, its moiety of praise. I have stood 
upon the sea beaten shore of the indomitable 
deep, and stretched my fancy to grasp in the 
wide, the immeasurabie waters before me, 
and reach, if possible, the dashings of the op- 
posite shore, from whence the breakers were 
I have | 


rushing in agitated fury at my feet; 
listened to the deep toned thorough- bass of 


ocean, rolling his unutterable response to the | 


music of the elements. But of all that j 


to the revellings of the most gorgeous fancy, 

of all that can entrance and bind down the 

imaginaticn, there is nought to rival the 
scene that Niagara presents. Ye stupendous || 
wonders of creation! proud and gorgeous as 
ye are, your requium shall be sung at the dis- 
solution of expiring nature! Your roar shal! 


be as mute as the silence of the sepulchre!|| 


The time is coming when that mighty arm 
that prepared your bed, shall make your 
tomb, curb your proud might, and Jay you in 
the silence of oblivion for ever ! W. M. 








ArcuMENtT.— Let the end of the argument || 
be rather to discover a doubtful truth than a 
commanding wit: in the one thou shalt gain|| 
substance, in the other froth: that flint strikes || 
the steel in vain that propagates no sparks; 
covet to be the truth’s champion, at least to 
hold her colors; he that pleads against the 
truth, takes pains to be overthrown; or, if a 
conqueror, gains but vain glory by the con- 
quest.— Quarles. 

pS] 


True wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and to do what is best worth doing. 





Pict ure of Oregon. 


8 | 


lovely in landscape, terrible in the deep, even | 







Vor. II 


PICTURE OF OREGON. 


Spread before you, reader, a Map of the: 
| portion of the continent which stretches wo 
ward from a line with the Council Bly he 
the Missouri river, and with the above na, 
| work in your hand, follow its author jn 4) 
|journeyings, until you reach that iron be : 
|coast, where mountain barriers repel the da, 
‘rolling waves of the Pacific, which stres, 
without an intervening island, for five they, 
|sand miles to the coast of Japan. W te 

vast extent of country you have traversed: 
| how sublime the works of the Creator, throug: 
| which you have taken your way! We }g¢ 
space to follow our author in the details of 
his far wanderings, and shall not, theref " 
jattempt a notice at large of the volume uni 
‘consideration, but sh: ll endeavor to rer 
in a general view, some of its more promi 
‘features. Mr. Parker was sent out by: 

American Board of Foreign Missions, and ep 
pears to have been eminently faithful to } 
trust; amidst numerous perils and priva 
which are recorded, but with be sg Mo 
desty and brevity. His descriptions ind 
are all of them graphic, without being mi 
or tedious. Before reaching the Black H))); 
he places before us their prairies, rolling 
immense seas of verdure, on which millions 
of tons of grass grow up but to rot on t 
ground, or feed whole leagues of flame ; 
|| which sweep the cool breezes, like the tre 
winds of the ocean, and into whose green r 
cesses bright-eyed antelopes bound : 
| with half whistling snuff, leaving the fect 
| hound hopelessly in the rear. There her 
'! the buffal oes, by thousands together. dott ing 
ithe landscape, seeming scarce so long a 
rabbits, wien surveyed at a distance fror 
/some verdant bluff, swelling in the emer: 
waste, Sublimer far, and upon a more mag- 
inificent scale, are the scenes among the 





‘Rocky Mountains. Here are the visible foot 
steps of God! Yonder, mountain abov 
}mountain, peak above peak, ten thousand 
i feet heavenward, to the region of perpetua! 
isnow, rise the Titans of that mighty region. 
|Here the traveler treads his winding way 
through passages so narrow that the tower- 
|ing perpendicular cliffs throw a dim twiligh! 
jupon his path; even at mid-day. Anon | 
}emerges; and lo! a cataract descends a dis 
tant mountain, like a beit of snowy foar n 
igirding its giant sides. On one hand mou 
|tains spread out into horizontal plains, 80 
|Tounded like domes, and others terminating 
|in sharp cones and abrupt eminences, taking 
‘the forms of pillars, pyramids and castles; 

| the other, vast circular embankments, hon 
up by volcanic fires, mark the site of a yawn- 





ing crater; while, far below, perchance, 4 
‘river dashes its way through the narrow, 
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wocky passage, with a deep-toned roar, in 
winding way, in mist and darkness. Follow 
he voyager as he descends the Columbia, 
subject to winds, rapids and falls, 200 miles 
fom any whites and amid tribes of stranger 
indians, all speaking a different language. 
Here, for miles, stretches a perpendicular 
fysaltic wall three or four hundred feet in 
jeight; there foam the boiling eddies, and 
nish the varying currents, on one side opens 
i view of rolling prairies, through a rocky 
yista; on the other rise the far off mountains, 
mellowing in the beams of the morning sun. 
Now the traveler passes through a forest of 
trees standing in their natural positions in 
the bed of the river, twenty feet below the 
water's surface. these 
agroup of islands lying high in the stream, 
oiled with the coffin canoes of the natives, 
allied with their dead, and covered with mats 
and split plank. He anchors for a while ata 
wharf of natural basalt, but presently pro- 
ecedson his way, gliding now in solemn si- 
lence, and now interrupted by the roar of a 
distant rapid, gradually growing upon the 
ear, until the breaking water and feathery 
fyym arise to the view. Passing under a 
rocky cavern by the shore, formed of semi- 


circular masses which have overbrowed the 


stream for ages, “‘ frowning terrible, impossi- 
ble to climb,” he awaits the morning ; listen- 
ing, during the night watches, to hear the 
distant cliffs 


“reverberate the sound 
Of parted fragments tu.abling from on high.” 


BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. XL 
(Continued from page 101.) 


I deterntined to give the enemy no respite, 
and ordered the ravines to be attacked by 
fresh troops. While they were advancing, 
I galloped in search of Jubal over the ground 
of the last charge. He was not to be seen 
among the living or the dead. 

The look of the field, when the first glow 
of battle passed, was enongh to shake a 


Beauties of Salathiel. 


Passing these, he comes to | 


143 


of men, horses, and arms, the true monu- 
ments of soldiership. The veterans of Rome 
had gallantly sustained the honors of her 
name. 

I turned from this sight towards the re- 
scued city. The sun was resting on its 
towers; the smoke of the evening sacrifice 
was ascending in slow wreaths from the 
altar of the sanctuary. The trumpets and 
voices of the minstrels poured a rich stream 
of harmony on the cool air. The recollec- 
tion of gentler times came upon my heart. 
Through what scenes of anxious teeling had 
I not passed, since those gates closed upon 
me! 

The contrast between the holy calm of my 
early days, and the fierce struggles of my 
doomed existence, pressed with bitter force. 
My spirit shook. The warrior enthusiasm 
was chilled. The sounds of triumph rang 
|| hollow in my ear; and those who had at that 
hour looked upon the man of victory, the 
champion of Israel, would have seen but a 
helpless wretch, hiding his face from human 
view; and wishing that he could exchange 
fates with the mangled shapes beside him. 

The trampling of horses roused me from 
this unwarlike weakness. Constantius came 
glowing to communicate the intelligence, 
|| that the last of the enemy had been driven 
in, and that his fresh troops only awaited my 
orders to force the passes. I mounted, heard 
the shouts of the brave pursuers, and was 
again the soldier. 

But the iron front of the enemy resisted 
‘our boldest attempts to force the ravines. 
|The hills were not to be turned; and we 
| were compelled, after innumerable efforts, to 
wait for the movement of the Romans from 
a spot which thirst and hunger must soon 
make untenable. This day stripped them of 
their baggage, beasts of burden, and military 
‘engines. Night fell too speedily—to us a 
reluctant relaxation, to them a temporary 
shelter from inevitable ruin. 
|| At dawn, the pursuit began again. We 
‘found the passes open, and the enemy strug- 
'gling to escape out of those fatal defiles. The 
||day was worn away in perpetual attempts to 
'}break the ranks of the legionaries. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





sterner spirit than mine. Ouradvance to the || Jew, light, agile, and with nothing to carry 
gorges of the mountain, had left the plain} but his spear, was a tremendous antagonist 
naked. The sea of turbans and lances was/||to the Roman, perplexed among rocks and 
gone, rolling like the swell of an angry ||torrents, famishing, and encumbered with 
ocean, against the foot of the hills. All be- ‘an oppressive weight of armor. The losses 
fore us was the precipitous rock, or the rocky || of this day were dreadful. Our darts com- 
pass, thronged with helmets and spears. But || manded their march from the heights ; ever 

all behind was death, or misery worse than || stone did execution among ranks, whose hel. 
death; hundreds and thousands groaning in|| mets and shields were now shattered by the 
agony, crying out for water to cool their|| perpetual discharge. Still they toiled on 
burning lips, imploring the sword to put|/unbroken. We saw their long line strug. 
them out of pain. The legionaries lay in||gling with patient discipline through the 
their ranks, as they had fought; solid piles'' rugged depth below ; and in the face of our 
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attacks they made way, till night again co-| 


vered them. 

I spent that night on horseback. Fatigue 
was never felt in the strong excitement of 
the time. I saw multitudes sink at my 
horse’s feet in sleep as insensible as the rock 
on which they lay. Sleep never touched my 
eyelids. I galloped from post to post, brought 
up reinforcements to my wearied ranks, and 
longed for morn. 

It came at last; the enemy had reached 
the head of the defiles, but a force was 
poured upon them that nothing could resist: 
their remaining cavalry were driven from 
the sides of the precipice into the depths, the 
few light troops that scaled the higher 
grounds were swept away. I looked upon 
their whole army as in my hands, and was 
riding forward with Constantius and my chief 
officers to receive their surrender; when 
they were saved by one of those instances of 
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[bodies were left on the field. The wip, 
|preparation for the siege of Jerusalem » 
| into our hands. Then was the hour to have 
struck the final blow for freedom. Then yw», 
given that chance of restoration, that respi}. 
which Providence gives to every nation apj 
every man. But our crimes, our wild fey. 
the bigoted fury, and polluted license of o, 
factions, rose up as a cloud between us ap, 
the light; we were made to be ruined, __ 

But those were not my reflections whe, 
|] saw the gates of Bethhoron closing on the 
| fugitives; I vowed never to rest, until | 
|brought prisoners to Jerusalem, the last of 
the sacrilegious army that had dared to as 
sault the ‘Temple. 

The walls of Bethhoron, manned only with 
the wreck of the troops that we had routed 
| from all their positions, could offer no imped). 
ment to hands and hearts like ours. | o. 
dered an immediate assault. The resistance 














devotedness, that distinguished the Roman 
character. 

Wearied of perpetual pursuit and evasion, | 
I was rejoiced to see, at last, symptoms of a| 
determination to wait for us, and try the| 
chance of battle. An abrupt ridge of rock,| 
surmounted with a lofty cone, was the ene-| 
my’s position, long after famous in Jewish | 
annals. <A line of spearsmen were drawn} 
up on the ridge; and the broken summit of | 
the cone, a space of a few hundred yards, | 
was occupied by a cohort. Some of the| 
Italian dexterity was employed to give the 
idea, that Cestius had taken his stand upon 
this central spot; an eagle, and a concourse 
of officers, were exhibited; and upon this 
spot [ directed the principal attack to be 
made, 

But the cool bravery of its defenders was 
not to be shaken. After a long waste of time 
in efforts to scale the rock; indignant at see- 
ing victory retarded by such an obstacle, | 
left the business to the slingers and archers; 
and ordered a perpetual discharge to be kept 
up on the cohort. This was decisive. Every 
stone and arrow told upon the little force 
crowded together on the naked height. 


Shield and helmet sank one by one under the || 


mere weight of missiles. Their circle rapid- 
ly diminished, and, refusing to surrender, they 
perished to a man. 

When we took possession, the enemy were 
gone. The resistance of the cohort had 
given them time to escape. And Cestius 
sheltered his degraded laurels behind the 
ramparts of Bethhoron, by the sacrifice of 
four hundred heroes. 

This battle, which commenced on the 
eighth day of the month Marchesvan, had no 
equal in the war. The loss to the Romans 
was unparalleled since the defeat of Crassus. 
Two legions were destroyed; six thousand 











was desperate, for beyond this city there was 
no place of refuge nearer than Antipatris, 
| We were twice repulsed. I headed the thir 
jattack myself. The dead filled up the ditch, 
jand [ had already arrived at the foot of the 
/rampart, with the scaling ladder in my hand, 
|when I heard Jubal’s voice behind me. He 
| was leaping and dancing in the attitudes of 
vutter madness. But there was no time to 
‘be lost. I rushed upon the battlements, tore 
a standard from its bearer, and waved it over 
'my head with a shoutof victory. The plain, 
the hills, the valleys, covered with the host 
rushing to the assault, echoed the cry; I was 
at the summit of fortune ! 

In the next moment I elt a sudden shock 
| Darkness covered my eyes, and I plunged 
| headlong. 

I awoke in a dungeon. 

In ihat dungeon I lay two years. How |} 
\iived, how I bore to retain existence, I can 
|now have no conception. I was for the 
greater part of the time in a kind of childish- 
jness. I was not mad, nor altogether insen- 
|sible of things about me, nor even without 
| the occasional inclination for the common ob- 
jects and propensities of our being. I used 
|to look for the glimmer of day-light, that was 
suffered to enter my cell. The reflection of 
the moon in a pool, of which, by climbing to 
the loop-hole, I could gain a glimpse, was 
waited for with some feeble feeling of plea- 
sure. But my animal appetites were more 
fully alive than ever. An hour's delay of 
the miserable provision that was thrown 
through my bars, made me wretched. I de- 
voured it like a wild beast, and then longed 
through the dreary hours for its coming agai. 

I made no attempt to escape. I dragged 
myself once to the entrance of the dungeon, 
found it secured by an iron door, and never 
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god itagain. Ifevery bar had been open, ‘this indeed the universal summoner? the 
j arcely know, whether [ should have at-||being whom the prosperous dread, but the 
tempted to pass it. Even in my more reason- | wretched love! Had the King of terrors 
ing hours, 1 ielt no desire to move; Destiny || stood before me, [ could not have gazed on 
was upon me. My doom was marked in||him with more wonder. “Rise,” said the 
haracters, which nothing but blindness could voice impatiently; “we have but an hour 
qi| to read; and to struggle with fate, what)/till day-break, and you must escape now, or 
was it but to prepare for new misfortune! —|/never.” The sound of freedom scattered my 

The memory of ny wife and children some-||apathy. ‘The world opened upon my heart ; 
ines broke through the icy apathy with|/country, friends, children, were in the word, 
yiich I labored to incrust my mind. Tears)/and I started up with the feeling of one, to 
awed, nature stung my heart, [ groaned,)| whom lite is given on the scaffold. 
nj made the vault ring with the cries of|| My guide hurried forward through the 
ye exile from earth and heaves. But this|| winding way to the door. He stopped, I 
yssed away, and [| was again the self-di-\|heard him utter a groan, strike fiercely 
wrced man, without a tie to bind him totran-|| against the bars, and fall. I found him lying 
story things. {at the threshhold without speech or motion ; 

[heard the thunder, and the winds; the|/carried him back; and by the help of the 
jiutnings sometimes startled me from my/|cruse of water left to moisten my solitary 
avige sleep. But what were they to me!|| meal, restored him to lis senses, 
| was dreadfully secure ‘rom the fiercest rage'| “The wind,” said he “ must have closed 
of nturee There were nights when I'|the door, and we are destined to die toge- 
cynceived that I could distinguish the roar-|jther. So be it; with neither of us ean the 
is of the ocean, and, shuddering, seemed ||stuggle be long. Farewell!” He flung him- 
» hear the cries of drowning men. But||self upon his face in a corner, and seemed to 
those too passed away. [swept remembrance||sleep. A noise of some heavy instrument 
fn my mind, and felt a sort of vague en-|/roused us both. He listened, and said, 

vment in the effort to defy the last power||“ There is hope still. The slave who let me 
evil. Cold, heat, hunger, waking, sleep,||in, is forcing the door.” We rushed to assist 
vere the calendar of my year, the only points||him; and tugged and tore at the massive 

which [ was sensible of existence; I felt || stones in which the hinges were fixed; but 
nyself like some of those torpid animals|| found our utmost strength ineffectual as an 
which, buried in stones from the creation,'|infant’s. The slave now cried out, that he 
live on until the creation shall be no more. ||must give up the attempt; that day was 

But this stern heaviness was only for the||breaking, and the guard were at hand. We 
wiking hour. Night had its old implacable|| implored him to try once more. By a vio- 
minion over me, full of vivid misery,'|lent effort, he drove his crow-bar through one 
nvded with the bitter sweet of memory.||of the pannels, the gleam of light gave us 
| wandered free among those, in whose faces||courage, and with our united strength we 
ud forms my spirit found matchless loveli-|| heaved at the joints, which were evidently 
wess; then the cruel caprice of fancy would || loosening. nN 
sing me; in the very concord of enchanting In the midst of our work, the slave fled: 
wunds, there would come a funereal voice.'|and [ heard a plunge into the pool beneath. 
ln the circle of the happy, I was appalled by||“* He has perished,” said my companion. 
wne hideous visage uttering words of mise- ||“ The door is on the face of a precipice. He 
ry. Aspectral form would hang upon my/jhas fallen in the attempt to escape, and we 
steps, and tell me that I was undone. }are now finally undone.” 

From one of these miserable slumbers I} The guard, disturbed by the noise, arrived, 
was roused by a voice pronouncing my name. ||and in the depths of our cell we heard the 
lat first confounded it with the wanderings |day spent in making the impassable barrier 
‘fsleep. But a chilling touch upon my fore- | firmer than ever. 
tad, completely aroused me. It was night,|; For some hours my companion lay in that 
yet my eyes, accustomed to the darkness,'|state of exhaustion, which [ could not dis- 
gradually discovered the fst intruder who||tinguish from uneasy slumber, and which I 
ever stood within my living grave; nothing|!attributed to the fatigue of our mutual labors. 
human could look more like the dead. A'| But his groans became so deep, that I ven- 
wreathing skeleton stood before me. The |tured to rouse him, and even to cheer him 
xin clung to his bones, misery was in every | with the chances of escape. 
kature, the voice was scarcely above a whis-| ‘{ have not slept,” said he; “I shall never 
per, 'lsleep again, until the grave gives me that 

“Rise,” said this wretched being, “prinee||slumber in which the wretched can alone 
ofNaphtali, you are free; follow me.” find rest. Escape! No—for months, for 

Strange thoughts were in the words. Was years, I have had but one object; [ have tra- 
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versed mountain and sea for it, I have given|| perish by his side. 
to it day and night, all the wealth that I pos-|| vere gathered up. 
sessed in the world ; I could give no more,||termined rever to return to the place of rm. 


but my life; and that too I was to give. 
stood within sight of this object. Its attain- 
ment would have comforted my dying hour. 


But it is snatched from me in the very ma-|| 


lice of fortune; and now the sooner I perish 
the better.” He writhed with mental pain. 

“ But what cause can you have for being 
here? You are no prisoner. You have not 
fought our tyrants. Who are you?” 

“One whom you can never know. A 
being born to honor and happiness; but who]| 
perverted them by pride and revenge, and 
whose last miserable hope is, that he may die 
unknown, and without the curses that fall on 
the traitor and the murderer. 

I knew the speaker in those words of woe. 
I cried out, “ Jubal, my friend, my kinsman, 
my hero; is it you then who have risked 
your life to save me!” I threw myself be- 
side him. He crept from me. I caught his 
meagre hand. I forced food into his lips; in 


the deepest grief at his obvious suffering, I || 


adjured him to live and hope. 

[ spent the remainder of that night in 
fierce agitation. The apathy, the protecting 
scorn of external things that I had nurtured, 
as other men would nurture happiness, was 
gone. The glimpse of the sky haunted me; 
a hundred times in the course of the night I 
thought that I was treading on the grass, that 
I felt its refreshing moisture; that the air 
was breathing balm on my cheek; that the 
shepherd’s song was still echoing in my ears, 
and that I saw him pointing to a new way 
of escape from my inexplicable dungeon. In 
one of my ramblings I fell over Jubal. Ex- 
asperated at the stern reality round me, | 
flung the crow-bar from my hand. A sound 
followed, like the fall of large stones into 
water. The sound continued. Still stranger 
echoes fol!owed, which my bewildered fancy 
turned into all similitudes of earth and ocean; 
the march of troops, the distant roar of thun- 
der, the dashing of billows, the clamor of bat- 
tle, the boisterous mirth of Bacchanalians; 
the groaning and heaving of masts and rig- 
ging tossed by storm. 

The dungeon was dark as death, and I felt 
my way towards the sound. To my surprise, 
the accidentai blow of the bar had loosened a 
part of the wall; and made an orifice large 
enough to admit the human body. The pale 
light of morning showed a cavern beyond, 
narrow and rugged; but into which I was 
resolved to penetrate. It branched into a 
variety of passages, some of then: fit for noth- 
ing but the fox’s burrow. Two were wider. I 
returned to the lair of my unhappy compan- 
ion, and prevailed on him to follow, only by 
the declaration, that if he refused, I must 


-ly scanty provisio, 
T led the way; ang 


I) misery, we set forward, to tempt in utter de»! 
ness the last chances of famine—pilgrims ,; 


the tomb. 

We wandered through a fearful labyrin: 
ifor a period which utterly exhausted us. ( 
‘night or day we had no knowledge; but} 
iger keenly told us that it was long. 
lsinking; when a low groan struck My er 
I listened pantingly : : it came again. ty 
evidently from some object close beside ; 
I put forth my hand, and pulled away a; 
jecting stone: a flash of light illumined; 
passage, Another step would have plung 
us into a pool a thousand feet below. 

The cavern thus opened to us was Jar: 
‘and seemed to be the magazine of some p 
‘of trade. It was crowded with chests gn 
bales heaped together in disorder, But 
and liberty were before us. I cheered J.) 
till his scattered senses ‘returned, and 
clasped my feet in humiliation and gratit 

We were like men created anew. § 
den strength nerved our limbs: we for 
our way through piles, that but an hour! 
fore would have been mountains to our ¢:. 
spairing strength. After long labor \ 
worked our passage to a door. It opened i 
to another cavern, palpably the dwelling 
some master of extraordinary opulence. Ri 
tissues were hung on the walls; the ceiling 
was a T'yrian canopy ; precious vases st 
on tables of citron and ivory. A large | 
superbly ornamented hung in an opening 
ithe rock, and gave its melancholy mus 
ithe wind. But no human being was to | 
iseen. Was this one of the trre won 
that men classed among the fictions ¢ 
Greece and Asiat The Nereids with! 
queen could not have sought a more seclu 
palace. Still onward were heard the sounds 
of ocean. We followed them, and saw on 
\of those scenes of grandeur which nator 
creates, as if to show the littleness of man 

An arch three times the height of the lo’ 
est temple, and ribbed with marble, roe 
| broadly over our heads. Innumerable she! 
lof the purest alabaster, rounded with the 
perfection of sculpture, rose in groups and 
clusters to the solemn roof; wild flowers end 
climbing plants of every scent and hue s:- 
thered round the capitals, and hung the 
gigantic sides of the hall with a lovelier 
decoration than ever was wrought in loon 
|The awful beauty of this ocean- -temple bowel 
ithe heart in instinctive homage. I felt t! 
sacredness of nature, 

But this grandeur was alone worthy of the 
spectacle to which it opened. The whe 


| 


} 








| magnificence of the Mediterranean spre 
‘before our eyes, smooth as polished silve’ 
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end now refiecting the glories of the west, | 
The sun lay on the horizon in the midst of | 
crimson clouds, like a monarch on the fune-| 
ral pile, sinking in conflagration that lighted | 
carth and ocean. 

“ But at this noble portal we had reached | 
ourlimit. The sides of thecavern projected so 
far into the waters as to make a small an- 
chorage. Access or escape by land was 


palpably impossible. Yet here at least we}! 


were masters. No claimant presented him- 
elif to dispute our title. The provisions of 
our unknown host were ample, and, to our 
eager tastes, dangerous from their luxury. 
The evening that we passed over our repast 
at the entrance of the cave, exhilarated with 


the first sensations of liberty, and enjoying); 


every aspect and voice of the lovely scene 
with the keenness of the most unhoped-for 
novelty, was a full recompense for the toils 
and terrors of the labyrinth. 
All before us was peace. 
died at our feet murmured peace; the wheel- 
ing sea-birds, as their long trains steered 
homeward, pouring out from time to time a 


clangor of wild sounds that descended to us/| 


inhermony; the little white-sailed vessels, 
that skimmed along the distant waters like 


flies; the breeze waving the ivy and arbutus)| 


that festooned our banquet-hall; alike spoke 
tothe heart the language of peace. 


[To be continued. } 


FRANKNESS. 


Be frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what 
you mean to do upon every occasion—taking 
it for granted you mean to do what is right. 
Ifa friend ask a favor you should grant it if it is 





reasonable ; if it is not, tell him plainly why you || 


cannot, You will wrong yourself and wrong 
him, by equivocation of any kind. 
awrong thing to make a friend or to keep one ; 
the man that requires you to do so, is dearly 
purchased at such a sacrifice. Deal kindly 
but firmly, with all men, you will find it the 
policy which wears best. 
try to appear to others what you are not. If 
you have any fault to find with one, tell no 
others of what you complain. 
more dangerous experiment than that of un- 
dertaking to be one thing at a man’s face, and 
another behind his back. If the very con- 
sciousness of being capable of such duplicity 
does not degrade you in your own eyes, you 
must be lost to every noble feeling of our na- 
ture. We should live and act, and speak, 
“out of doors,” as the saying is, and say and 
do what we are willing should be re 
known of all men. It is not only best asa 


The surge that), 


Never do} 


Above all, do not}! 


There is no!’ 


and | 
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“It should be thus, at an age like thine; 
And it has been thus with me: 
When the freshness of feeling and heat were mine, 
As they never more can be.” 
Bernarp Barron. 


A Port! and deem that the “ freshness of feeling,” 
Must with the days of our youth depart ? 

That when Time the bloom from the cheek is stealing, 
His power to wither must reach the heart ? 


Oh! Tenvy him not, though he fondly cherish 
The flowers that Autumn alone can bring, 

If he leave, in oblivion’s stream to perish, 

| The gewy blossoms and buds of Spring. 


If carefully nurtured, those fragile blossoms 

Gain deathless fragrance, and strength, and bloom, 
Twining their tendrils around our bosoms, 

Shedding their perfume above the tomb 


We feel, though the sunshine of heart shed o'er us, 
From our morning sky, might more dazzling be, 
| As purely bright is the path before us, 
With meridian light beaming cloudlessly. 
| 
| And we see e’en life’s evening sun descending 
On one, whose feelings are “ fresh” and warm, 
As when first with Hope's fairy visions blending, 
They threw round his pathway their magical charm. 
| 
And thus shall we prove, that while life is flowing 
| In either heart, the long cherish'd ray 
| Of celestial brightness will there be glowing,— 
| Our “freshness of feeling” will never decay! 
| 19838. ELua 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
MY HARP. 


I tun’d my Harp in days that’s past, 
When kindness smooth’d my pillow; 
Now Friendship’s charms are al] laid waste, 
I'd hang it on the willow. 
Poor little Harp, its broken strings 
Can only breath of mournful things. 


} 


Yet I will take it from the bough 
That o’er me seems to languish, 
Perchance ‘twill sooth my sorrows now, 
And calm my bosom’s anguish ; 
But no! the effort is in vain, 
It cannot raise one cheerful strain. 


| Alas! my Harp is out of tune! 
Its cords, like mine, are broken; 

We both shall cease our warbling soon, 
I feel it by this token; 

Broke are the ties that warm’d my heart, 





watter of principle, but as a matter of policy. 


And thou in sympathy bear’st part. 
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A GENTLE REPROOF., 


BY 8S. SLEEPER. 


One day as Zachariah Hodgson was going | 


to his daily avocations after breakfast, he pur- 


chased a fine large codfish, and sent it}! 


home, with directions to his wife to have it 
cooked for dinner. Asno particular mode of 
cooking it was prescribed, the good woman | 


well knew that, whether she boiled it or made 


it into a chowder, her husband would scold 


her when he came home. But she resolved} 


to please him once, if possible, and therefore 
cooked portions of it in several different 
ways. She, also, with some little difficulty, 
procured an amphibious animal from a brook 
back of the house, and plumped it into the 
pot. In due time her husband came home; 
some covered dishes were placed on the ta- 
ble, and, with a frowning. fault-finding look, 
the moody man commenced the conversa- 
tion : 

‘Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought.’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘| should like to know how you have 
cooked it. I will bet any thing that you have 
spoiled it for my eating. (Taking off the 
cover.) I thought so, What in creation 
possessed you to fry it? I would as leave eat 
a boiled frog.’ 

‘Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best 
fried.’ 

‘You did’nt think any such thing. You 
knew better—I never loved fried fish—why 
did’nt you boil it?” 

‘ My dear, the Jast time we had fresh fish, 
you know [ boiled it, and you said you liked 
it best tried. But I have boiled some also,’ 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the 
shoulders of the cod nicely boiled, were neatly 
deposited in a dish, a sight of which would 
have made an epicure rejoice, but which), 
only added to the ill-nature of her husband. 

‘ A pretty dish this!’ exclaimed he. ‘ Boiled 
fish! chips and porridge! If you had not 
been one of the most stupid of womankind, 
you would have made it into a chowder!’ 

His patient wife, witha smile, immediately 


placed a tureen before him containing an ex-|| 


cellent chowder. 
‘My dear,’ said she, ‘I was resolved to| 
please you. There is your favorite dish.’ 


‘Favorite dish, indeed,’ grumbled the dis- || 
comfited husband, ‘I dare say it isan un-| 


palatable wishy-washy mess. I would rat! ier 
have a boiled frog than the whole of it.’ 

This was a common expression of his, and | 
had been anticipated by his wife, who, as 
soon as the preference was expressed, unco- 
vered a large dish near her husband, and 
there was a large BULI-FROG, of portentous 
dimensions, and pagnacious aspect, stretched 
out at full length! Zachariah sprang from 


[his chair, not a little frightened at the 
pected apparition. 

* My dear,’ said histwife, in a kind, enitregt 
ing tone, ‘I hope yo will at length be a} 
to make a dinner.’ : 

Zachariah could not stand this. His » 
mood was finally overcome, and he “aang "4 
||to a hearty laugh, He acknowledged a 
(his wife was right and that he was wrop 
and declared that she should never ag 
have occasion to read him such another 
son; and he was as good as his word, 


unex. 











From Mrs, Sigourney's Letters, 
NEW-ENGLAND INDUSTRY. 


I have seen no class of people, amo 
whom a more efficient system of industry anj 
economy of time was established, than tho 
agricultural population of New England 
Their possessions are not sufficiently larve 
to allow waste of any description. ~ Heneg 
every article seems to be carefully estimate:, 
and applied to its best use. Their mode of 
life is as favorable to cheerfulness and healt) 
as it is eminent in industry. 


The farmer, rising with the dawn, attends 
to those employments which are necessary 
for the family—and proceeds early with his 
sons and assistants, to their department 
daily labor. The birds enliven them wit} 
their songs, and the lambs gambol, while the 
patient ox marks the deep furrow, or the 
grain is committed to the earth, or the tall 
grass humbled beneath the scythe, or th: 
stately corn freed from the intrusion of weeds, 
Fitting tasks are proportioned to the younger 
ones, that no hand may be idle. y 
In the interior of the house, an equal dili- 
gence prevails. The elder daughters taking 
willing part with the mother, in every do 
\imestic toil. The children who are too smal! 
to be useful, proceed to school, kindly leai- 
ing the little one who can scarcely walk 
Perhaps the aged grand-mother, a welcome 
}and honored inmate, amuses the ruddy in- 
fant, that she may release a stronger hand for 
| toil. The sound of the wheel, and the vigor- 
ous stroke of the loom are heard. The fleeces 
of the sheep are wrought up, amid the cheer- 
| | ful song of sisters. Remembering that the 
fabrics which they produce, will guard those 
whom they love, from the blasts of winter, 
the bloom deepens on their cheek with the 
|| pleasing consciousness of useful industry. 

In the simple and abundant supply of ¢ 
'|table, from their own resources, which shall 
|| refresh those who return weary from the 
field, all are interested. 
| The boy who brings his mother the fresh 
| vegetables, selects a salad which his own 

hand cultivated, with some portion of the 
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No. 6. The Dying Boy. 


149 
ride with which Dioclesian pointed to the} | The touching stanzas which we give below are fro 
cabbages Which he had reared. The daughter] 
who gathers treasures from the nests of the, 
poultry that she feeds, delights to tell their| 
history; and to number her young ducks as’ 
they swim forth boldly on the pond. ‘The| THE DYING BOY. 
bees, whose hives range near the door, add a} 
desert to their repasts, and the cows, feeding|| The follovring lines were written after 
quietly on rich pastures, yield pure nutriment} reading an account of the death of a young 
jor the little ones. For their bread they | mother and three children, from the inhuman 
have “sown and reaped, and gathered into|/neglect of the husband and father. The 
jarns;"—the flesh is from their own flocks | wife was taken suddenly ill, and left alone 
_the fruit and nuts from their own trees. || with her little ones, while her husband went 
The children know when the first berries) to procure a physician, and other needful as- 
ripen, and when the chesnut will be in the) sistance, the nearest house being over two 
thorny sheath in the forest. The happy) miles distant; but he fergot every thing save 
fyrmer at his independent table, need not) his own depraved appetite, became intoxi- 
envy the luxury of kings. cated before accomplishing his errand, re- 

The active matron strives to lessen the ex-| mained so for a week, and on his return found 
penses of her husband, and to increase his’ them all dead. It is supposed that the mo- 
mins. She sends to market the wealth of| ther died soon after the birth of her child; 
her dairy, and the surplus produce of the and that the son struggled longest—that in 
Lome. She instructs her daughters, by their| trying to soothe his expiring sister, he sank 
diligence, to have a purse of their own, from) COW" trom weakness beside her, and could 
which to furnish the more delicate parts of |/"0t at sast reiease hinself from her grasp, 
their wardrobe, and to relieve the poor. In 
the long evenings of winter, she plies the|;Oh! mother dear, my lips are dry, 
needle, or knits stockings with them, or|| And Bessy’s hands are cold ;— 
maintains the quiet music of the flax-wheel,)| Mother, dear mother! help me nigh 
from whence linen is prepared for the fami-|| Your bosom—surely you can hold 
ly. She incites them never to eat the bread|/ Your little boy—TI will not ery, 
of idleness, and as they have been trained, so|| Nor ask again for drink or bread, 
will they train others again; for the seeds||If you will only let me lie 
of industry are perennial. | Upon your breast, and hold my head. 

The father and brothers, having recess from || 
their toils of the busier seasons,read aloud such || - : ; sie 
books as are procured from the public library, gg pment — 8 boy ait 
and knowledge thus entering in with indus-|| “id I noyanaliilipe nde. ieaaimatala 
tryand domestic order, forms a hallowed al-|| Y ee eee ee 
liance, The most sheltered corner by the|) .)°4" pO be ane your 0 
ample fire-side, is reserved for the hoary — you looked and screamed out so— 
rnigaent who plenty and pou cay Pap 2 Your cue ther go 
tent, pass the eve of a well spent life. fee ee rt eg oh te oe 

~ 4 radon hymn and prayer, rising daily|| Fly! fly! I've nothing here for thee! 
from such householcs, is acceptable to Hea- 
ven. To their humble scenery, some of our|| Don’t stare so on me, mother, dear, 
wisest and most illustrious men, rulers of the|| I’m still—though Bessy will not stir; 
people, sages, and interpreters of the law of || And she’s too cold to lie so near— 
God, look back tenderly, as their birth-place.|| O, why don’t father come to her? 
They love to acknowledge that in the indus-|| Poor Bessy cried herself to sleep; 
try and discipline of early years, was laid the|| I wish I could—but when I try, 
foundation of their greatness. |My lids won't shut—and always keep 

Wide open on your staring eye ! 


m 
the Christian Keepsake, and were written by Mrs. 
Larned, of Providence. We think them very beauti- 
ful—perhaps they may strike others different'y. 





| 
| 





“That artist is to us the greatest, and we!) Mother! how can you lie so still 
love him most, who, with the wisdom of a|| With the dead baby in your arms? 
master, and the might of genius, calls up|) Who did the ‘ttle dear one kill? 
before us that which we feel, in the moment}| You said "twas now safe from all harms:— 
we behold his word, was always in our inmost||Can’t I be dead too, mother, say ! 
soul; but which we had neither the power!| I’m sure ‘tis very lonesome here— 
of mind nor elevation and energy to bring||Is heaven a very great long way ! 
clearly to our consciousness.” And is our father waiting there ? 





























































150 The Daushter’s Burial. Vor. ty 
I’m tired now, and cannot go, || with the bereaved, for whose heart has .. 
And the bright sun doth blind me so:— __|| felt its pangs, and once felt, what bosom, .. 
Oh, shut your eyes, dear mother, do! ‘hold back the deep fountains that swe) ,. 
And let me love to gaze on you. |from the hidden recesses of the soul. _ 
How can you see us lying thus, The Pastor ended his words of exhortatin, 
On this iced floor—our feet so cold? and prayer,—kindred and friends sung a y.;. 
Once you would fondly run to us, |ing song for the lost one, when the black ani 
And round us both the blankets fold. |mournful bier, borne upon men’s shoulder 
moved from the house of the deceased, to +i, 
I'm falling—oh ! the room turns round— | place appointed for all the living. ’ Twas . 
I cannot see you now :—but hark | little grave we stood beside, yet it was a fr, 
I hear a soft and pleasant sound ; born’s. We have seen the aged die and te 
Perhaps it is the little lark. | gathered unto his fathers like a shock of ec; 
I love such sounds as these to hear, | fully ripe in its season ; we have seen the mi. 
And it is dark no longer now; | dle aged in all their strength and pln 
Dear little girls, with wings, are near, | laid low in death, and there were tears 1 
And they are smiling on me too. |mingled with the damp earth that cover 
’ them; but they were not those bitter, scal¢inp 
Oh, ’tis their songs so sweet and clear— | tears that wring a mother’s heart, when 1); 
I think I hear them softly say, || Severing pang of earth’s dearest tie, is felt— 
Dear children, stay no longer here;— || The shade of six summers had scarcely ery. 
Come, come with us, we’ll lead the way— || Soned the cheek of this beloved daughter, er; 
It must be heaven where they dwell: | the hand of fell disease grappled strongly i 
I come !—I come !—Mother, farewell! || victim, and in a few brief hours of burn) 


|| fever, she that was prattling with her brothe: 
||on the lawn, had ceased to be. 
THE DAUGHTER’S BURIAL. ] The father stood there in strength and map. 


|| liness, but his heaving bosom and the stealing 
‘ ss a | - A=) “i Naeem, | 
Summer had come. The wild flowers of || tear, told but too plain of the struggle within 


early spring were withering beneath the sun’s||'The mother was there. She was a yvonne 
scorching blaze, and sending forth on the gen-|| mother, yet was bowed down with grief aad 
tle wings of the wind, the sweet fragrance of || anxious watching, but it seemed std 
their departure. They had sprung upward || she had nerved herself to come and see the 
from the earth's bosom, as the timid heralds of || ong. When the sexton had laid the last turf 
summer's more gorgeous splendor, had stayed || pon the little mound, and leaned upon bis 
one short month, and were gone. The wild || spade, che turned away, and a light was upon 
flowers are my favorites, for in them I read a|| her countenance as if the angel spirit of her 
portrayal of human life. Their countless vari-|/ daughter incdhpuneie heeaik ate heteen te whe 
ety, the loveliness and simplicity of some, the || her hope—hope of immortal union in the place 
majesty and grandeur of others, changeable-|| o¢ the holy, where separation will no more 
ness, fragrance and beauty, their early bloom, || come forever. Then I went to my room t 
their drooping and dying, just upon the con-|| think how often He that knoweth what is bes 
fines of winter, like the last lingering and) f+ ys, takes the little flowers, even the open: 
spirit broken survivor of a past generation;||ing buds, that are too tender for earth, t 
all, all, miror forth to the mind that is accus- transplant in a more genial soil on the banks 
tomed to read in the great book of Nature,|| of the river of life.—Mass. Eagle. 

the semblance of life. 

Did the reader ever stop from his journey- . 
ings to pass the Sabbath in any one of the||_ Fanse Happiness.—False happiness is 
villages that repose so quietly among the||like false money; it passes for the times 
Green Mountains? If he has, the story of || well as the true, and serves some ordinary 
their unbroken stillness need aot be told ; for||occasions—but when it is brought to the 
once enjoyed, it stamps itself upon the heart, touch, we feel the lightness and alloy, and 
and forms a bright spot in one’s life, to which || feel the loss.— Pope, 
memory loves to lead back the soul in af- 
ter years, to throw around it again its hal- 
lowed influence. 

But what meansthis? Why this measured 
solemn walking in the streets, ere the sun be ae 
downt Why this gathering at a neighbor's The government of God in the soul is one 
house with such looks of sorrow? Ah! a|| Which regulates but does not enslave. 
funeral I too, went forth and min-|| True friendship is like sound health, the 
gled with the multitude in their sympathy || value of it is seldom known until it is lost. 














Religion is a most cheerful and happy sub- 
ject for contemplation and practice: but 4 
most sad and melancholy matter to neglect. 
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No. 6. 


WOMAN’S KINDNESS. 

Mr. F. Grumert, M. P. relates the follow- 
ing incident which occurred while he was 

ssing through a small village near Roch- 
fort, a8 a prisoner, under a military escort. It 
will show, to those acquainted only with mod- 
em customs, the value of the kindness form- 
erly practised, in washing the feet of stran- 
cots, St. Paul, in enumerating the deeds of 
kindness which especially recommended aged 
widows to the kindness of the church, says: 
«ff she have lodged strangers, if she have 
washed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved 
the afflicted,” &c.: 

«| had obtained a fresh supply of canvass 
for my feet, which were much blistered, and 
extremely sore; but this was soon worn out, 
and [suffered dreadfully. About noon, we 
halted in the market-place of a small town, 
bearing every mark of antiquity—I think it 
was Melle—to rest and refresh. To escape 
the sun, | took my seat on an old tea-chest, 
sanding in front of a huckster’s shop, and re- 
moved my tattered moccasins. Whilst doing 
this, an elderly lady came out of the shop, 
accompanied by a young girl very prettily 
dressed, and *‘ Pauvre garcon !’— Pauvre 
prisonnier!’—were uttered by both. The 
girl, with tears in her eyes, looked at my la- 
cerated feet, and then, without saying a word, 
returned to the house. In a few minutes af- 
terwards she reappeared, but her finery had 
been taken off, and she carried a large bowl 
of warm water in her hands. In a moment 
the bowl was placed before me, she motioned 
me to put in my feet, which I did, and down 
she went upon her knees, and washed them 
inthe most tender manner. Oh! what lux- 
ury was that half hour! The older female 
brought me food, while the young girl, having 
performed her office, wrapped up my feet in 
soft linen, and then fitted ona pair of her 
mother’s shoes, 


“Hail, Woman, hail! last formed in Eden's bowers, 

Midst humming streams and fragrance-breathing 
flowers ; 

Thou art, ‘mid light and gloom, through good and ill, 

Creator's glory—man’s chief blessing still. 

Thou calm'st our thoughts, as haleyons calm the sea, 

Sooth’st in distress, when servile minions flee; 

And oh! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 

Life were a night, and earth a waste of wo!” 


“During the process above mentioned, num- 
bers had collected round, and stood silently 
Witnessing so angelic an act of charity.— 
‘Eulalie’ heeded them not, but wl.en her task 
was finished, she raised her head, and a sweet 
smile of gratified pleasure beamed on her 
face."—Lundon paper. 


Unjust resentment is always the fiercest, 


Woman’s Kindness—Come Home. 


For the Ladies Garland. 
COME HOME. 


BY A SISTER TO A LONG ABSENT BROTHER. 


Come home! 

Woutp I could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 

To commune with thy thoughts—to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody :— 


Brother, come home! 


Coie home! 
Come to the hearts that love thee—to the eyes 
That beam in gladness but to brighten thine. 
Come, while fond thoughts like holiest incense rise, 
While cherished memory rears her altar shrine :— 
Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
Come to the hearth stone of thy earliest days! 
Come to the ark like an o’erwearied dove, 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart's warm rays; 
Come to the fire-side circle of thy love: 
Brother, come home ! 


Come home! 
Itis not home without thee,—the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou wert wont to be: 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we look for what should herald thee 
Brother, come home ! 


Come home ! 
We've raised for thee the sunny buds of spring; 
Watched every germ a full blown floweret rear; 
Saw o'er the bloom the chilly winter bring 
Its icy garlands; and thou art not here: 


Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
Would [could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
Tocommune with thy thoughts—to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of inelody : 
Brother, come home! 


BROTHER'S REPLY. 


I come! 
Sister, thy spirit hath communed with mine, 
Andevery gentle word so kind and true, 
Doth seem more close the spells of home to twine— 
I languish for the hours when we shall meet :— 
Sister, I come. 


Oh I have met in the world’s stormy track, 
No other love bike that too early left behind 
No eyes whose beams so truly mirror back 
The heart's warm feelings or the light of mind. 
Sister, I come. 


No other ark the wearied one hath found, 








And still the memory of that place of rest 
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Doth wing me onward; ye who now surround 
That happy hearth, may all your hours be blest. 
Sister, I come 


Soon shall the wanderer fill the well known seat, 
Dearer than silken couch or jewelled throne, 
While joy’s light pulses e’en to rapture beat, 
Responding to each loved and treasured one, 
Sister, I come. 


I come. 
What tho’ stern winter's breath hath chill’d the flow’rs, 
And blighted nature’s fragrance and bloom, 
My heart would pine e’en in Italia’s bowers ; 
My home can brighten winter's darkest gloom, 
Sister, I come. 


Oh, though long absent from the dearest spot, 
Though bowed by worldly cares and changed by woes, 
Think not my soul one moment hath forgot 
Its beacon light—its haven of repose, 
Sister, I come. 


My spirit answers thy melodious spell, 

In dreams by night, and reveries by day— 
Sweet sister, let its music with me dwell, 

And hallow by thy prayers the wanderer’s way, 


Sister, I come. 
Clinton. 


A REMARKABLE STORY. 


Dr. Horneck, in his great Law of Consid- 
eration, tells us the following remarkable sto- 
ry, in proof of that scripture declaration,— 
“He that watereth shall be watered again.” 

“In Nisbis, a city of Mesopatamia, there 
lived a religious woman, who had a man that 
was a heathen for a husband. They were 
poor, yet by hard labor had got fifty pounds 
together; whereupon the husband thought it 
best to put it out to interest, that they might 
not live upon the main stock. His wife, be- 
ing e christian, readily told him, that none 
paid greater interest for money lent him, than 
the God of the christians. The man, pleased 
with the news, asked where this God was to 
be met with! The woman told him at such 
a church, he had deputies that would receive 
the sum. They took the money, and to the 
church they went, where they saw some poor 
widows sitting. 'The woman said, these are 
the deputies of the God of the christians, who 
will receive your money, and pay you inter- 
est. The man, not much pleased with his 
security, yet over-persuaded by his wife, lets 
the poor widows have it: who, not knowing 
the man’s intent, thankfully received it. 

“A quarter of a year after, the man finding 
himself pinched for want of necessaries, bade 
his wife yo and demand a quarter’s interest ; 
to which she replied that it’ he would go to 
those poor widows and demand the use, she 
did nct doubt but he might have it. 


A Remarkable Story—Lines. 














Vor. IL 


| “Accordingly he went to the poor womey 
with whom he expostulated ; but what he ha 
given them was consumed, and they were 
far from paying him any interest, that they 
were ready to beg more money from him: 
with that he went out of the church sad and 
sorrowful; but in going, he spied one of the 
pieces of gold which he had given to the poor: 
which, it seems, had accidentally dropped oq 
the floor, at the time it was distributed, Hp 
took it up, went home, and complained to his 
wife of the cheat those poor widows had py 
upon him. She bade him trust that Gog 
whom he had lent the money to, and take the 
piece he had found, and buy necessaries {i 
the family. He went to the market-place, 
and among other things, bought some fish, 
which were to be dressed for dinner, 

“ His wife, on opening one of the fishes, 
found within it, a precious stone, which be. 
trayed its worth by its unusual glittering 
The man carried it to a jeweller, who pres. 
ently gave him three hundred pounds for it; 
at which the man was so transported, that he 
began praising the God of the christians, and 
became one himself, being astonished at the 
Providence that had so miraculously disposed 
of second causes for his signal profit and 
emolument.” 








For the Ladies’ Garland 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE NEPHEW. 
To his Parents. 

Dear little sufferer, thou art past the flood 
In which thy tender feet so long had stood; 
Sweet change! why should one tear of sorrow fall, 
Sweet change! a heaven has made amends for all 
Dear little innocent, we cannot know 
Why Heaven allow'd thy long protracted woe ; 
No sins of thine, detained in death's cold flood, 
Yet Heaven no doubt designed it for eur good: 
While nature struggled to maintain her part, 
No trembling fears assailed thy guiltless heart ; 
Exalted now amidst a cherub train, 
With not one vestage of thy latest pain 
Glorious and fair! in infant beauty dressed, 
By all the smiling group of heaven caressed: 
Dear little Willie! safe beyond the storm, 
That did so long thy beauteous face deform : 
Moulded anew, in lineaments divine, 
And all the charms of beauty now are thine ; 
In His dear arms who little ones embraced, 
And said of such the heavenly coarts are graced, 
There rest, dear child, amid the joys above, 
Till thou art join’d by all whom thou didst love. 





The beginning of love is in the power of 
every one ; to put an end to it, in the power 
o. none. 

Nothing is more easy than to do mischief; 
and nothing more easy than to suffer without 








complaining. 
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